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FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
April 12, 1945 
The work, my friends, is peace, more than an end of the war—an end to the beginning of all wars, yes, 
an end, forever, to this impractical, unrealistic settlement of the differences between governments by the mass 
killing of peoples. 
Today as we move against the terrible scourge of war—as we go forward toward the greatest contribution 
that any generation of human beings can make in this world—the contribution of lasting peace, I ask you to 
keep up your faith. I measure the sound, solid achievement that can be made at this time by the straight-edg 
of your own confidence and your resolve. And to you, and to all Americans who dedicate themselves with 
to the making of an abiding peace, I say: 
The only limit to our realization of tomorrow will be our doubts of today. Let us move forward with strong 
and active faith. —From the speech written the night before be died 
e o 
Notes on Power Politics 
OLCS O1 FOWEL LFOULLTIC: 
BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 
, HE cynical ease with which the Soviet Union and Mr. Austin bullied a unanimous vote out of the Council 
the United States by-pass the United Nations when- makes no more than a formal difference; in fact, his 
ever its operations promise to interfere with imme- elaborate “correctness” enveloped an essentially unilateral 
iate national interests must dishearten even the most action in an aura of hypocritical piety that more than one 
rustful believer in collective security. In terms of vetos nation must have found hard to take. With a great show 
and flat refusals to cooperate, the Soviet score is far ahead of virtue, Mr. Austin said he would not use the veto to 
f ours. In terms of getting what we unilaterally want win his case; ‘. would only withdraw the trusteeship 
vhile preserving an outward show of loyalty tothe U.N., offer altogether! In other words, the Council would 
lis country is miles in the lead. either accept the American terms to the letter or we 
Why was it necessary for Russia to veto the mild and wouldn't play 
liluted resolution in the Security Council declaring that Two moderate changes proposed by Britain and Russia 
the mine-field off the Albanian coast could not have been —the first forbidding the United States to give preferen- 
laid “without the knowledge of the Albanian authori- tial treatment to American commercial interests in the 
aie ties”? Certainly the presumption of such knowledge was islands; the second permitting the Security Council to 
: overwhelmingly strong; if Mr. Gromyko believed it had alter or terminate the trusteeship agreement, a purely 
not been established by positive evidence, he could rea- theoretical right in view of the veto—were peremptoril 
be sonably have abstained from voting and urged that the rejected by Mr. Austin. As a result, the United States 
° 7 HB case be submitted to the International Court of Justice. has achieved total and permanent contro! under cover of 
His veto plainly indicated that the Russian position was trusteeship; and has done so by applying a concealed veto 
taken on strict political grounds. He voted to support his which will no doubt be studied with sy mpathetic interest 
‘side,’ not to remedy a just grievance. By doing so, he by nations dominating other areas of strategic importance, 
P reduced still further the capacity of the Council to act as 
an effective instrument for the settlement of international COMPARABLE device to save the appearance of 
disputes. f, Sets action while maintaining the reality of 
Exactly the same must be said of the behavior of the —_— national power, has been thought up by Senator Vand 
United States in the matter of its claim for absolute berg and attached as an amendment to the Administra- 





trusteeship over the former cain mandated islands, _tion’s bill to provide “aid” to Greece 
and the waters between and around them. The fact that 





When President Truman announced 
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alone in those countries because the United Nations was 
not strong enough to take on the job, he too applied a 


veto, in fact if not in form, to possible United Nations 


action. Public and Congressional criticism of his plan 


has centered largely on this cool by-passing of t 


U. N., with all the implications of power politics an 
imperialist commitments the move entails. The publ 
tion of the remarkable F. A. O. report on Greek 

nomic needs and the steps required to meet them under 
the U. N. left the Truman position even less defensib|e 
and the power aspect of the new doctrine embarrassing) 


IC a- 


exposed, 

Obviously, Mr. Vandenberg’s object was to drape the 
nakedness of American intentions with a few rags of 
United Nations authority. But the unreality of his 
amendment, even as further amended by the State De- 
partment, is likely to defeat its purpose, even though it 
is included in the measure which the Senate Forciga 
Relations Committee has unanimously reported. Having 
usurped prerogatives rightfully belonging to the Uni 
Nations, we now magnanimously propose to permit t 
United Nations, after the fact, to put a stop to our 
actions in Greece and Turkey if it decides they are “un- 
necessary or undesirable”—and if it is prepared to carry 
them on itself. 

How odd a procedure! If we are really so concerned 
with the opinion and authority of the U. N. that we 
give it the power to order us out of Greece and Turkey, 
why did we not at least consult it before deciding to yo 
in? (Indeed, we might even consult it now before Con- 
gress votes on the bill.) Or, conversely, if unilater 
action was dictated by the urgent necessities of the sit» 
ation, how can we safely allow the U. N. to decide, hy 
majority vote, when that necessity has come to an end? 
Mr. Reston, writing in the New York Times, has poin 
out a number of legal difficulties in the amended amen:! 
ment, which will no doubt be overcome by further ed: 
ing before the bill is passed upon. But no rewriting v 
obliterate the falsity of a formula which rests on o 

certain knowledge that the Security Council will ney 
muster a majority against a crucial policy supported bh 
the United States and Great Britain. We are riski 
nothing by the Vandenberg amendment, and so we sha! 
win nothing either—except further suspicion of ou 
motives at home and abroad. 


The Shape of Things 


JOHN L. LEWIS HAS SCORED HEAVILY IN TH 
latest rounds of his fast and furious political battle wit! 
the Administration, He has shown that the blow struc 
him by the Supreme Court—a blow he consider 
definitely below the belt—did not knock him out bu’ 
merely made him more angry and more dangerous. Al- 
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TION |) April 12, 1947 
NS Was ways the asute strategist, he seized on the Centralia 
plied a sastef as a means of shutting down the industry in 
Nations defiance of the injunction against a strike on April 1, 
1S plan ind got away with it. Secretary of the Interior Krug 
of ountered by attempting to put more responsibility for 
ICS a ifety on the United Mine Workers. He ordered 518 
ublica- JB mines closed until the local unions declared them to 
“i be safe. Lewis came back with a demand that all 
Funder ines be closed until certified as safe by federal inspec- 
ensible tors. This demand has been rejected as unreasonable, but 
SSiNgly ion committees throughout the country are likely to 
take it as a hint to appeal to their contract clause allow- 
pe ti ing them to withdraw from any pit where conditions 
ags of appear to offer ‘imminent danger.’ We seem, therefore, 
of his io be in for a prolonged stoppage designed to prove that 
te D come hell, high water, or the Supreme Court, John L. 
ugh it Lewis is still the Big Boss. The price the miners will pay 
ofciga n the form of lost wages for this demonstration may 


be a large one and the cost to the country’s economy 
will be heavy. We can only hope that some gain will 
be achieved in the form of better safety provisions. The 





» our present system, with responsibility divided between the 
federal government and the'states, is most unsatisfactory. 
ry At Centralia, the federal men reported unsafe conditions 
months ago, but the Illinois Department of Mines was 
1 too busy shaking down operators for contributions to 
t we Republican funds to take any action. 
irkey, + 
to £0 


C, AT A PRESS CONFERENCE ON MARCH 26, THE 
President urged business men to note the handwriting on 
the wall and cut prices before it was too late. The fact 
that, by and large, industrial profit margins provide ample 
scope for such cuts will not be news to Naiion readers 
who recall the articles by Simon Lesser and Keith Hutchi- 
son in our January 18 and March 15 issues. What is news 
is that the views of these writers are now being echoed 
in unexpected places. We have, for instance, so conserva- 
tive a columnist as Mark Sullivan of the New York 
Herald Tribune pointing to the abnorma! level of com- 
panies’ earnings and asserting that “in the light of profits 
already made, and before more are made, the sound 
course for the country’s economic health is to reduce 
prices."" We have Edwin Feldman, a director of the 


i“ National Association of House Dress Manufacturers, tell- 
ing a gathering of business men that in his opinion the 
swollen profits of the textile industry indicated that re- 
cent price increases in textiles were wholly unwarranted 
And a writer in the Journal of Commerce points out that 
in the first quarter of this year production has been run- 

H ning far ahead of national income. In order to take the 

I whole current output off the market, he concludes, it 

. would be necessary for prices to fall on the average by 

f 21 per cent. There are many straws to indicate that the 

pu kind of wind that blew our economy inside-out in 1920 
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is again gathering force. Department-store sales are lag- 
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ging; inventorics are mounting, 


< < d 


outstanding bank credit; business failures are tending 


and so is the volume of 


upward; unemployment is increasing. But aggregate 
profits for the first quarter of this year will probably 
hang up an all-time record. That points to a dangerous 
unbalance which, if uncorrected by voluntary price reduc- 


tions, may lead in short order to a business landslide. 


HERE ARE TWO PIECES OF GOOD NEWS, BOTH 
concernin 
tors Hen 
Nation have received suspended sentences and paroles 


g justice. The twenty-two conscientious objec 
ry Geiger wrote about on March 22 in The 
from Judge Charles J. Cavanaugh in Los Angeles. These 
men, readers will remember, were being tried for their 
post-war strike in the Glendora, California, civilian 
public-service camp against conditions of forced labor 
without compensation. That they are men of worth and 
integrity 1s proved not only by Judge Cavanaugh’s action 
but by the fact that the paroled strikers are now appeal! 
ing to a higher court for a reversal of their suspended 
sentences, at much cost to themselves in both time and 
cash. And from Washington comes the news tha 
Lieutenant Colonel James A. Killian’s name has been 
stricken by President Truman from the list of nominees 
for the rank of full colonel. Killian, of course, ought 
never to have been on the list submitted by the Wa: 


since his conduct in command of the di 


Department, 
ciplinary barracks at Lichfield, England, was not onl; 
unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, but unbecoming 
any balanced, decent human being. Under the law, his 
recommendation for promotion was automatic, due t 
seniority. Secretary of War Patterson has urged Congress 
to permit atfmy promotion by merit rather than by senior- 
ity, and that too is good news. 

~ 


IN THE OLD DAYS, WHEN MURDER ON THE 


most modest scale was good for a front-page spread, 
no one but a raving maniac would have dreamed that in 
1947 a man would stand tn a court of law and hear him- 
} 


. ae + le 1 Lher ; ] 1 - aa! 
four mullion Killings. still less Could 


self convicted or 
nlead 
} icad 
guilty but insist that he had murdered “only two mil- 
c 4 


than a 


one have imagined that the defendant would 


lion’ —or that the verdict would rate no more 
stick of type on page eleven of the New York Times. Yet 
this is a precise summary of the case of Rudolf Hoess, 
who has just been sentenced to hang for having wiped 


out a population greater than Chicago in the gas cham- 


bers of the Oswiecim horror camp. Orders are orders 

: Te haa k ¢ 14 ~ aa Woes , ite 

said Hoess. “If I had been told to gas and burn my wife 
- 1A va T 14 ‘ ne ‘ + = 4 . . 

and children, I would have done it, of course.’” Let those 


who would let bygones be bygones, who would ease up 


on denazification for the sake of “‘efficiency,”” think occa- 
sionally of Herr Hoess and his four million murders, and 


of the insanely diseased state in whose name he acted. 
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The Masks Are Off 
FTER ten wecks of abuse, ranging from cloudy in- 
nucndo to character assassination in the first degree, 


it is reasonably certain that by the time this issue reaches 
our readers David E. Lilienthal will have been confirmed 
by the United States Sei If so, the can take 
comfort that a majority of the Scnate has not seen fit to 


reject as chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission an 
honest man, magnificently and peculiarly equipped for 
i be, Lilienthal’s 


§ may 


the post. But heartening as th 
appointment itself has for some time been a subordinate 
issue in the Lilienthal affair, What started out as Senator 
McKellar's private spite campaign against the man who 
denied him TVA patronage, became in time a free-for- 
all in which masks were ripped off and Senators stood 
revealed on the most burning issues of the day. 

In the early stages of the Senate fight, there was at least 
a pretense that the issue was Lilienthal’s alleged radi- 
calism. No one took seriously the senile bleating of 
McKellar, but there is no doubt that Taft, Wherry, 
White, and lesser Republicans of the extreme right 
hoped, though they hardly expected, to make New Deal- 
ism a bar to high public office. To the lasting credit of 
such Republicans as Vandenberg, Knowland, and Hick- 
enlooper, who led the fight within the G. O. P., this 
dangerous doctrine was denied a birth. 

It became apparent soon enough that to a sizeable 
group of Senators the heart of the battle was not Lilien- 
thal’s personal philosophy at all but the old clash between 
public power and private utilities. By discrediting Lilien- 
thal—and TVA—men like Bridges of New Hampshire 
hoped at least to slip a foot in the doorway behind which 
lies the whole vast world of atomic power with untold 
millions in potential profit. 

The third major issue that emerged in the heat of 
battle on the Senate floor was the question of military 
versus civilian control over atomic energy—an issue that 
the Senate itself had supposedly settled in the 79th Con- 
gress. Hints that the military clique had not yet surren- 
dered were dropped even during the Senate committee 
hearings, when General Groves’s name cropped up re- 
peatedly and Bernard Baruch expressed open regret that 
the Senate had excluded the military from the commis- 
sion. But it remained for Senator Taft to come out bluntly 
and repudiate his own earlier vote. Pressed by Senator 
McMahon, he admitted that he would favor returning 
control of atomic energy to a military commission. At this 
point in the discussion, Capehart of Indiana introduced 
the question of the Truman policy in Greece and asked 
in seeming innocence why, in view of the world situation, 
it would not be “a sensible program . . . to return atomic 
energy to the military forces, where it belongs.” 

Having pushed their anti-Lilienthal arguments to such 
uoplanned lengths, it was inevitable that the Taft crowd 
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should go the rest of the way and repudiate the entire 
American position on atomic energy as put forth in the 


United Nations. It was all a terrible blunder, said 


On the international body that would control Americag 
atomic plants, “the great bulk of the personnel wou 
be foreigners’’—a bad feature of all those internat; 
arrangements. Sovereignty would be killed. Gromyko was 
right. Thus faded the bi-partisan foreign policy—and 
with it the neat but artificial division in the G. O. P. 
whereby Vandenberg was to guide it in the field 
forcign affairs and Taft in matters domestic. 

It is clear that the implications of the Lilienthal fight 
will only now begin to be felt. The commission 
will have to draw its every breath with care. But if its 
life is to be precariously lived, so is that of the Republican 
Party, which has recklessly exposed its deep divisions, it; 
lack of program, and its general incor 1petence. 


America and the I. T.O. 


N APRIL 8, representatives of eighteen leading 
O) eating nations gathered at Geneva, Switzerland, 
to participate in the second preparatory conference of t 
International Trade Organization and to begin nego 
tions for the reciprocal reduction of tariffs and other tr 
barriers. These two tasks are intimately connected. 1] 
draft charter of the I. T. O., which is to be reviewed by 
the conference, provides for a code of international 
nomic behavior which, if generally adopted, would t 
to prevent economic warfare and to promote internat 
cooperation in the achievement of an expanding v 
economy. The reciprocal negotiations will serve as a | 
of advance test of the principles of the charter. If 
succeed, the prospects of putting the I. T. O. on a 
foundation will be immeasurably increased; if they { 
the I. T. O. may prove an empty dream. 

The heaviest responsibility for success or failure | 
on the United States. It is in this country that the t 
niques of reciprocal trade agreements have been d 
oped and the I. T. O. is basically am American concep! 
Moreover, we have preached for years to the world a 
the varied sins of restrictionism—sometimes forget 
that we indulge in most of them ourselves. And we ! 
used economic pressure to obtain support for our 
gram; for instance, by making acceptance of the I. T. O 
in principle a precondition of the British and Fr 
loans. Yet, despite this record of leadership, other nations 
represented at Geneva are wondering whether they 
trust us to stand by our own child. 

Ever since the G. O. P. victory last November, 
protectionist forces in this country have been working 
undermine the international economic policies of the g 
ernment. Thanks to Senators Vandenberg and Millik: 
Congressional attempts to make a direct assault on t 
I, T. O. and to obtain an indefinite postponement of the 
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April 12, 1947 


reciprocal-trade negotiations have been frustrated. Never- 


theless, the Administration has been placed on the defen- 
sive and has been forced to promise the inclusion of 
escape clauses” in all agreements. In addition, it has 

been driven to give the impression that no tariff changes 
that threaten serious injury to any industry will be made. 
Literally interpreted, that undertaking would serve to 


1 


vitiate the whole campaign for freer trade. The truth is— 


nd the American people deserve to have this made clear 
to them—that most drastic downward revisions in the 
United States tariff are required if American foreign trade 
is to be placed on a sound basis. We are at present selling 
broad some $10 billion worth of goods annually. If we 
int to continue to do this—and the pressure to export 
will increase as wartime domestic deficiencies are made 
—we shall have to buy foreign goods and services to 
the same amount and, if foreign loans are to be repaid, 
we shall have to im} 
t least doubling the present volume of imports, a feat 


ort more than we export. That means 


which is not going to be accomplished by swapping minor 
concessions with other countries. It will requi 
the wide opening of doors to goods that can be more 
cheaply produced abroad and, undoubtedly, 
diate result will be most unpleasant for those industries 
which for years have enjoyed a parasitic growth behind 
s in such industries 


tariff walls. The least efficient unit 


1 . = 


will be likely to fall by the wayside and there will be a 


forced shift of capital and labor to other fields. 
painful but let no one suppose they can be avoided by 
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continue to sell goods abroad on the present scale only 
so long as we were prepared to finance the excess of 
exports by forcign loans. When we got tired of this bus:- 
ness of inviting defaults—the loans could only be re- 
paid in go xis—we would experience a tremendous slump 
in exports. That would mean the severe shrinkage of 
agricultural production, with the ruin of thousands of 
farmers, and curtailed output for our most efficient indus 
trics which are the ones most interested in export markets. 

There is another point. Failure to achieve a better bal- 
ance in world trade through the I. T. O. must lead to 
other countries depending more and more on bilateral 
exchanges of goods on the basis of deals between govern- 
ments. Nations with planned and semi-socialized econo- 
mies are much better equipped to use such methods than 


the United States, which relies on private enterprise t 
carry on its foreign commerce. 


pre at ide a 


If, at Geneva, plans to 


—_—- TY) ] 4 ey 3 oa teal 1 
sturdy framework for a system of multilateral 


trade are defeated, we are likely to find the United States 
government forced into the export-import business. 

Is this what the G. O. P. wants? Obviously not and, 
dubious as we ourselves are about many of the “‘blessings’ 


of private enterprise, we do mot wam to see soctalism 


smuggled in by this back door. The price 
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, tan » 1, } Pe , — > . 
division OF labor, the reduction of international! trade fo a 


economic wartare, and, in the not very 
\ 4 i. * + _ > ] 7 
Wwe nope, therefore, that 


t Geneva will reassert American lead- 


ership boldly. 


The Clash at Moscow 


BY ALEXANDER WERTH 


Moscow, April 7 
ODAY, at the beginning of the fifth week of the 
Foreign Ministers’ conference, there is a dis- 
gruntled and even disgusted look on many faces 
—at the Moskva Hotel, at the Russian Foreign Office, 
at the British, American, and French embassies. But let 
us not say, as others are saying, “The conference has 
failed.’’ There was no question of its “succeeding” in the 
sense that it could have produced a complete draft treaty 
“with” or ‘on’ Germany. There was probably only one 
remark by Marshall throughout the 
which Molotov cordially agreed: “It is more important 


1 


conference with 
to build solidly than to build fast.” And Bevin, for his 
part, always took the view that treaty-making with Ger- 
many was a long process unlike any other treaty-making 
He thought there would be a succession of Foreign Min- 
isters’ meetings, each of which would produce a new set 
of instructions for the Control Council and finally, after 





““Reparations”’ 
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perhaps two years, the peace treaty itself would in fact 


ssemerie “‘eneschae’’ a hse chatre fis 
SIMD!) register a certain status quo. 


bse se; } moll eiscka and +}, a . + aSne 7 
This is indeed unlike any other peace treaty. In the 
a » * ne } 1 ov Py | ° ’ 4a? 
xerman problem, everything, or very nearly everything, 
se rt “7 ¢ o -_ , » See a ane | D 
is Closely interr ed and interdepenc Political stru 
} ! . <7 9 een ao ra el "sto | +. of - io } 
ture, demilitarizatron. economic unify reparations, indus- 
rile 1 sare clin lee Len! } ? _ _ wd 1 } } 
try level, are closely linked. No agreement can |! xe reached 
a a } ! . : : 
On a Singte issue without at the same time coming to a 
} - ,11 5 ‘ er ‘ ? 
clear decision on all the rest. One mich nk of these 


~ ae I aa an eli ta ; P 
five fundamental questions (there are others, but they 
4 _ ae fe . - o > ter,! . . 
matter less) as five horses on a race track whose task 
1s to arrive simultaneously at the finish. But when hors 
"Political Structure” has run halfway to the finish and 
OlNmtical Structure nas fun Naliwa tO ihe Anish, ao 


,re others sre anle 4 f ma warde fram + To 1,77 
nree omMers are only a few yards irom the start, wn! 


_. = - ~- [= om feoctt, Le 
is limping miserably even further behind. 


? ft 


: : \f +1, maltananne arrivs ns s a} 
the prospect of the simultaneous arrival! of all five at 


finishing post is still in the dim future. Or to use a les 


i 


1} 


elabora‘e simile: the prooiems of the German peace 





mvoy where the whole convoy’s 


’ 1 4 1 ‘ 1 
$I 1 is determined by its slowest ship. 
Industry jevel and reparations were the subject of a 
closed session of the Foreign Ministers’ conference last 


Tuesday, and it was then that things went seriously 


wrong. After a three-and-a-half hours’ mecting, the 


laconic announcement was made that ‘‘no decisions have 


been taken."’ And after that, for the rest of what had 
promised to be the most important w eek of the confer- 
ence, the mecting with press officers Bohlen, Rudsnale, 


and Otfroy on today’s developments resembled a chorus 
of loud yawns; nobody could get excited about whether 
Bevin's proposal concerning the representation of the 
lander in the Advisory Council had been accepted or 
Molotov's proposal on the right of zonal commanders to 
veto certain decisions of the central German agencies 
had been rejected. 


As I wrote in my last article, some agreement on 
reparations was the key to progress. The main facts about 
this problem are well known. The Russians have been 
taking reparations from the Soviet zone, both in equip- 
ment and in current production. No figure has been 
given so far, though Molotov declared he would state 
in due course “up to the last kopek” what had been 
taken out. But the Russians deny that it amounts to very 
much. The Russians claim that they must have ten bil- 
Jion dollars of reparations—‘‘only a small fraction of 
lage caused to the Soviet Union by Germany” 
(which, of course, is perfectly true). They keep produc- 
ing a secret Yalta agreement signed by Stalin and Roose- 
velt (though not by Churchill—and Bevin explained 
why Churchill didn’t sign it, saying that the British gov- 
ernment, including Bevin, kicked hard at the very sug- 
gestion). The British and Americans argue that Potsdam 
superseded this “tentative” Yalta agreement. Whereupon 
Pravda protests violently: “It was a soldiers’ oath, not a 
tentative agreement.” The British emphasize that no sit- 
uation can be allowed in which Britain and America 
will be paying Russian reparations; Allied advances to 
Germany and the occupation costs must be paid first, 
and if the industry level is to be raised it is in order 
to put Germany on a sound economic basis and not pri- 
marily, as the Russians imagine, to pay reparations. The 
most the British will admit—though not yet officially— 
is that once the Anglo-American advances have been 
repaid by Germany and Germany is a going concern 
and there is an import-export surplus—then the Russians 
may get some reparations. Perhaps in five years, perhaps 
in ten years. Marshall, however, wouldn't accept even 
this principle of “deferred reparations’’ and has pro- 
duced a tentative proposal about “compensating” Russia 
for the plants which they would not receive under the 
Potsdam agreement, owing to raising the industry level, 
by the equivalent in value of the deliveries from current 
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production. Now the Russians have been extremely per. 
sistent in saying that western Germany has about three. 
fourths of the German industrial potential. It is now 
proposed to step up the industry level very considerab! 
What does this mean in practice? The Marshall pro- 
posal is surrounded by such a mass of conditions and 
provisos that it may add up to nothing in terms of tan- 
gible reparations. At best it means this: since the indus- 
try level is to be increased and the 15 percent 
dismantled plants in western Germany will represent 
something exceedingly small from the standpoint of 
Russian reparations, a little extra to make up for the 
difference, a few odds and ends from current production, 
may be given to the Russians to shut them up. 

The whole idea is presented to the Russians in a 
rather lordly manner as a gift from Uncle Sam. The re- 
action in the British delegation is significant: “Gosh, 
even we could do better than that. The Americans rea! 
are childish sometimes. To the Russians, reparatio: 
are a material issue, but above all they are a great mora! 
issue—you have only to see the devastation in th 
country. Our American friends do have this charmi: 
but sometimes irritating habit of producing some ad 
lescent brainwave and dressing it up as an act 
statesmanship. This Marshall proposal is either that « 
simply a gratuitous insult. Anyway, it’s about time 
serious proposal were made. But this sort of thing wo 
get us anywhere.” 

The French, who are not ‘‘adolescent,” have certai 
produced a much more reasonable proposal—to set up 
committee of inquiry to estimate how many years 
would take with a higher industry level for German 
balance her payments and pay off the British and Am 
can advances (since they insist these must have priority 
and how soon a surplus will be left for reparations. T! 
French think it will take two to three years, the Amer 
cans five years, the British ten years; but nobody knows 
exactly. All the more reason, say the French, why suc! 
an inquiry commission is desirable. In this there is a 
possibility for compromise and agreement, but me 
time the deadlock is almost complete. The Russians are 
reluctant to abandon what they think is a modest cla 
of ten billion dollars (“‘only a little more than twice the 
American loan to Britain—and look at our devasta- 
tion!”’). But they would certainly consider some long: 
term scheme if it were offered them, provided it solved 
their reparations problem. 

What naturally complicates matters is that the Rus- 
sians so far have not produced any facts or figures about 
what they have taken from the eastern zone. But since 
they are not sure they are wanted to share in the contro! 
of the western zones, they arte in no hurry to reveal any- 
thing beyond saying: “The Allies took out much more 
from Germany than we’—a charge against which Mar- 
shall has already violently protested. 
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Meanwhile, the 


hurry to conclude a peace treaty with Austria, an 


> Russians, for their part, are obvious] 
t 


British are saying that General Mark Clark and 
Gusev, who are deputies on the committee for the Aus- 
in treaty, have developed such a personal hatred 
w each other that work has become practically impos- 


Nor have the — on the Anglo-Soviet alliance made 
much progress so There is a strong impression that 
either the peter nor the Russians are in a hurry 
vith this conference and both think—though for differ- 
reasons—that time is on their side—the Americans 
ause they think the Russians will get into worse and 
worse economic difficulties in the Soviet zone and six 
nonths hence will be in a more reasonable mood to eat 
‘f Uncle Sam’s hand; the Russians, on the contrary, 


wuse they are now at the lowest post-war economic 





ebb, and six months hence, with a good harvest, will be 
in a less unfavorable position to be squeezed. 
i 


believe the anti-Red phobia 
blow over by then. 

As for the externals of the conference, as I already 
reported a month ago, there is nothing even remotely 
reminiscent of Congress of Vienna gaiety. These four 


- i ’ 1, 4 = oy z 
men don’t speak like wartime allies. The Americans 
especially speak to the Russians 


potential or pr bable enemies. Molotov is fairly calm: 


as they would speak to 
Bevin makes cracks tempered by touches of good-natured 
leg pulling; but 
har: ingues on the German deputies’ committee. 


Vishinsky goes off into public-prosecutor 
The ordi- 
nary amenities of diplomatic decorum are hardly being 
observed by anybody—not even by the French who say, 
“Coal or nothing,’ which produces a growl from Bevin, 
‘Are you trying to blackmail me?”’ 


Britain Without km pire: IT 


BY HAROLD J. LASKI 


DITOR’S NOTE: The first part of Mr. Laski’s article, 
ling with Britain's retirement from the Middle East, 
peared in the March 29 issue of The Nation. ] 


London, March 28 


INDIA AND BURMA 
O ONE can deny to Mr. Attlee and his col- 
L leagues both courage and imagination in their 
handling of India and Burma. They have acted 
s good Socialists in taking risks for freedom. They have 
ven the Indian and Burmese peoples the power to 
ire their own futures. This is a turning point in the 
there is a more remarkable 


ample of the renunciation of its authority by a great 


istory of Empire. If 


nower, I do not know of it. 

No doubt that decision creates profound difficulties in 
the case of India, which may be driven toward the trag- 
edy of civil war by the aggressive refusal of the Moslem 

ters to cooperate unless they are given their fantastic 
emand for the unreal and unworkable Pakistan. It is the 
iew that the British government cannot be 
olackmailed by Mr. Jinnah and his followers into main- 


Socialist v 


taining control over an India which resents its suzerainty 

a point where it could only be maintained by force. If 
Mr. Churchill shows that he has learned nothing from 
the American Revolution, nothing even from that Irish 
first hand, a Socialist government 
cannot allow itself to lose its soul in fighting to main- 


Revolution he saw at 
tain the authority of Great Britain as an alien power 
either in India or in Burma. These countries, having won 
their national freedom by consent, will be far more ready 





for friendly relations with Britain than they would be if 
that freedom were obtained only after bloody conflict. 

uid Great Britain in South Africa; the 
fulfilment of an honorable pledge has, as the war fe- 


Generosity 


cently made clear, paid handsome dividends to the 


> that India and Burma will 


safeguard their new status as independent communities, 


United States. I ho ype strongly 


when their emancipation is effected, by treaties of mutua 


support, defensive and economic, within the framework 


of the United Nations. From the angle of trade, in par- 


ticular, I am confident that the new relationship offers 


tar better commercial prospects to Great Britain than it 


would enjoy if what capitalist reaction likes to call 
partnership’” were reduced to a sullen succession of boy- 
and rebellions. The decis 


cotts, strikes, ion to quit India 


and Burma safeguards good-will, preserves British man- 
power at a time when it 1s sorely needed for production 


at home, and economizes upon an expenditure which 


ever since the time of Clive has brought benefits to a 


small privileged class but not to the community as a 
whole 
I believe, therefore, that this step will strengthen, and 


not weaken, the power of Gri t Bri tain. It will lessen its 
military burden. As India pe mes industrialized, 


tt will become 


process likelv to be rapid I bel; that 
process IKCiy TO De rapid, pelieve tna 


an important new market, not least for British heavy in- 
dustries: and I believe that this wise act of renunciation 


will win good-will for our peoy 
I do not accept the view that Oriental nations only under 
stand government by the “strong hand.” That may be 
feudal 


largely true of their ruling classes, which, in their 


abd LEIRGD 
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‘tism, have only fear of freedom. But the ancient 


. ’ 


i 


East is now in the midst of a vast revolution, itself part 


orld revolution, in which those ruling classes will 


> 


of a v 
be increasingly compelled to justify and therefore to de- 
fend their right to power. They will be ever less able to 
do so as industrialization in the East moves on rclent- 
lessly; indeed, the fact that they are an anachronism will 
be ever more obvious. By the step the Labor government 
has taken in this area, it has joined the emerging future, 
instead of staying, as Mr. Churchill would have it stay, 


with the decaying past. 


HONGKONG AND MALAYA 

I regret that the Labor government decided to keep 
Hongkong and not to announce terms for its return to 
China. When the lease of Kowloon runs out, Hongkong 
will be indefensible, and a strong Chinese government is 
bound to seek for its possession. I should not be willing 
to see it handed over unconditionally to the present reac- 
tionary government of the Generalissimo and his cohorts 
of bandit generals and rapacious merchants; but its return 
to a unified China, seeking with all the patient persist- 
ence of the Chinese people to apply democratic principles 
to its own economic development, would be a different 
matter. Since the growth of Hongkong is almost wholly 
due to British effort, I think we are entitled to ask reason- 
able compensation for its return. Yet it is the part of 
wisdom to be generous and just. We cannot and we shall 
aot want to go to war to keep Hongkong. It seems obvi- 
ous, therefore, that statesmanship consists in leaving it 
under circumstances which strengthen every bond of 
Anglo-Chinese cooperation. 

The loss of Singapore in 1942 was one of the most 
disastrous blows to British prestige that we suffered dur- 
ing the war; in a sense, it was a second, perhaps even 
more serious, Pearl Harbor. With our return to the 
Malay States and the building of their new federal rela- 
tionship, our task there is a dual one. First and foremost, 
it is to civilize without exploitation; and, second, it is to 
make available for the world the vital resources of this 
rich area, There is small reason to suppose that the 
Malayan Federation will be ripe, at any early stage, for 
full self-government. But there is good reason for assum- 
ing that we could do in Malaya a great work patterned 
upon the remarkable achievements of Soviet Russia with 
its national minorities, notably with the Tartar Republic. 
I should like to see Great Britain buy out all private non- 
Malay owners in this area and seek to manage their mines 
and plantations under a system of public corporations 
directed by specialists engaged for that purpose, who 
would also have the task of developing increasing 
Malayan association in this enterprise. I do not doubt that 
this would be difficult, but, again, I think it would put 
Great Britain on the side of a future which, however 
long postponed, is nevertheless—if there be no Third 
World War—the inevitable shape of things to come. 
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AFRICA 
The British problem in Africa is important, but it is 
not grave. No one seriously supposes that any one of our 
African colonies is ripe for self-government, or can be 
permitted to embark upon it. The real problem is how to 
get such a combination of imaginative insight and cour. 
age into the Colonial Office as will accomplish two thing; 
—one negative, and one positive. The negative thing is 1 
stern and unbending refusal to give white settlers any 
final right to determine policy in our African colonies or 
to expropriate any more land or mineral rights, together 
with a prohibition of segregation and of compulsory 
labor for any but public purposes. The other, the positive 
thing, is rapid and audacious experimentation in the ficld 
of native education and in that of the cooperative market- 
ing of native-produced crops under government super 
vision. The one issue upon which all our African poli 
turns is whether we are going to prepare for equality 0 


to insist upon subordination. 

I welcome the real but small effort the Colonial Off 
is making to increase the area of education in Africa; but 
it is not enough, not nearly enough. And we can t 
easily become so complacent about it—-and about the ne 
work of agricultural and labor advisers in this region 
as to make our effort that homage of hypocrisy that vice, 
as La Rochefoucauld said, is wont to offer to virtuc 
There is little that can be defended in the parasitic reco 
of white settlers in our African colonies; they live b 
peonage at which I think even the citizens of Mississip): 
or Georgia would blush. Even less is to be said for 
powerful absentee companies which own the great cop; 
interests in Rhodesia; their fantastic dividends have b 
built upon indefensible African wage rates and ha 
been made even more scandalous by the stolid refusal! 
their white employees to allow even a narrow gate of 
portunity to be opened to African labor. 

In short, the problem confronting Great Britain in 
Africa is the same in kind, if more complex and inten 
as that so superbly described by Professor Myrdal in 
“American Dilemma.” And the answer is the same. \ 
in Britain have everything to gain and nothing to losc 
assisting the African to advance his standard of life, 
get education, to develop the capacity to stand on his ow: 
feet, as he is drawn ever deeper into the consequences 
industrialism. The greater his effective wants, the more 
advantageous are our mutual relations. The present situ.- 
tion merely benefits a small number of British settlers 
and British shareholders at the expense of the whole tax- 
paying community of this country. The fact that it pro- 
vides employment for a few thousand civil servants, 
doctors, agricultural specialists, engineers, teachers, ac- 
countants, and so on is of quite minor importance when 
compared to the immense advantages we should gain 
from an educated Africa, using the latest agricultural 
methods, increasing the product per acre of its soil, de 
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loping its herds of cattle so that they become significant 
the world market, mining its own ores, able, as it 
omes the real master of its own resources, to become 
responsible proportionately for its own administration. 


THE WEST INDIES 


We are pledged to a great scheme of development 
for the West Indies. We have to change these “slums 
' Empire” into communities where economic adequacy 
nakes self-government effective. Of the quality of the 
people there is no doubt. One of the ablest of my own 
colleagues is a West Indian Negro from Saint Lucia, 

ho is not only one of the most promising of the 

unger economists in Great Britain but also, as he 
proved during the recent war in the Colonial Office, an 
administrator of exceptional talent. Responsible and rep- 
resentative government is already going through its 
inevitable growing pains in the West Indies; there will 
¢ no going back upon its implications. What the islands 
need, apart from political fedetation. 3 is more education, 
more cheap capital, less economic dependence upon 
osentee ownership, and, above all, a plan to make them 
less tied to their staple industries, with more effective 
stabilization of prices, a better system of cooperative 
marketing, and a more determined attack on the evils of 

or housing and bad health. There is real evidence that 

report of the Royal Commission on the West Indies, 
mpleted as war broke out, awakened the Colonial 
fice to the need for action. But what is required is not 


ry likely to be provided if, as during the war, when 
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the possibilities of economic planning need to be sur- 
veyed the Colonial Office intrusts the task to an econo- 
mist who starts from the postulate that a planned society 
is bound to fail. 

There is slow but steady 
empire. 
tive. And it is, as in Kenya and Rhodesia especially, far 


improvement in the colonia! 
t is not dramatic. It is not even always imagina- 


too tender of the vested interests of white settlers and of 
and in Mr 
A. Creech Jones there is at last a colonial secretary why 


absentee economic control. But it does move: 


wants it to move. His problem is partly the need fo: 
imagination and audacity among his permanent official: 
in London, and partly the shortage of competent ad 
visors, especially economists, who can be sent abroad. If 
we can get there, a new epoch may open in the develop- 
ment of the colonial peoples. But there must be ; 

ingness in London to experiment quickly and widely 
Paternalism, 


overnment. 


with the institutions of self-g 
however well meaning, is no substitute for freedom 

And planning for democratic freedom will not com 
from men half of whose official lives has been passed 1 
devotion to laissez-faire. Given ten years of positin 

experiment on the grand scale, we might well see 2 
colonial revolution. But the supreme condition of it 
achievement will depend on the realization that the 
presence of raw materials in any territory ts a reason for 
keeping out the white investor and not offering him a 
new field for exploitation. We are beginning a new 
chapter in the record. We are not writing 


upon an « ld and outmoded text. 


Monument to Hitler 


BY KAY BOYLE 


Offenbach, Germany, March 

IVE days ago I was riding through German country 
in a jeep, and the highways were black with ice, 
and gusts of snow as fine and dry as sand blew 
sharply across them. The si ide roads were three inches 
deep with a fresh, untouched fall of snow. The driver 
f the jeep was a tall colored man from Georgia who 
wore a fur cap on his head, and he'd been three years in 
manpye. He said this cold was as bad as any he'd yet seen. 


Yriving out from Frankfurt toward Hanau, there had 


been the scattered areas of destruction—halted, suspended 


estruction, it had seemed, with the houses and factories 
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blockhouses, kitchens, hospitals, canteens, and athletic 


ficlds stood higher, in the tall, meticulously pruned pines. 
The jeep driver from Georgia said, ““Ma’‘am, I think you 
and I are going to end right up there in that cloud,” as 
we climbed; and I thought maybe ten years ago, on a day 
as cold as this one, Hitler may have stood here, a foolish, 
skipping, well-larded little man in a military redingote, 
trees hide them a little longer. Let the name not be 
written. No one need speculate on the intention yet.” 

Little enough is left of the trees, or the intention, now, 
for since the end of the war seventy-five thousand D. P.'s 
have passed through the camp, and the stumps which 
thrust through the snow between the blockhouses testify 
hat the winters were hard. One German nurse in the 
camp hospital may have spoken for the people of Ger- 
many when she said, ‘Hitler and the others wouldn't 
recognize their beautiful place now.” Hitler and the 
others were still singularly alive in Germany five days 


dren who lay in the D. P. camp infirmary beds. In the 


ago. They were not nearly so close to death as the chil- 


village below the camp, the townspeople have declared 
that they will hang every German who has worked for 
the Americans just as soon as the American military 
forces pull out. Hitler and the others were legendary 
men who made great promises to the little people, and 
now in the cold and the privation, and in the bitterness 
of defeat, the promises and the legend are all that is left, 
and they shine in the darkness like a Holy Grail. 

“When I first came here, nearly two years ago,” said 
the head nurse, a handsome Belgian girl in American 
uniform, “I couldn't speak with civility to the nurses and 
doctors—German P. W.'s the army handed us. After six 
months, I knew it couldn't go on like that. We had to 
work with a German staff, probably a 100 per cent Nazi 
staff, but we wanted to save all the lives we could. It took 
me six months to convince myself that medicine, like art, 
is international. But now I'm absolutely convinced. You 
have to accept it like that, or else you can't go on.” 


We were on the threshold of the babies’ ward. There 
had been an epidemic of measles, and an aftermath of 
middle-ear trouble, the head nurse said as she opened the 
door. There were eight cribs in the room, four on each 
side, with their heads against the wall. The wood of 
them, like the wood of the floor, and the coarse sheets, 
and the indelibly stained aprons the doctors and nurses 
wore, were scrubbed fiercely, savagely clean. The room 
was warm with the heat from the great tile stoves, which 
were fed with logs through the doors into the corridor. 
Only one child of eight was crying, making a small 
undemanding, fretful noise, as it lay tied with a strip 
of white linen in its bed. It turned its head from side to 
side on the lifted pillow, and its right ear was as scarlet 
as a flower. The others were silent, but they were not 
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sleeping; they were watching as young, wild, maimed 
birds and animals which can no longer flee will crouc! 
in the underbrush and watch, fearful that a whisper 
will betray them. The one in the corner was no mor 
than a slight rise in the neatly folded covers, and when 
you came close you saw that he lay on his side, his eyes 
open, fixed not on outer life but on some indescribable 
inner vista of terror and pain. He was two weeks old, 
the chart said, and his hands, like the claws of a cat, 
were tightly closed beneath his chin. The hairless skul| 
was fragile as an eggshell, and the blue veins tha 
threaded it jerked feebly with life. The shrunken yellow 
face under the bulging brow was that of an old man who 
had in his interminable lifetime experienced only dis 
appointment, neglect, disease, disgrace, and who had 
come now, without an instant of compensation, to the 
consummate agony of the end. 

“Abscesses,”” the head nurse said. ‘They brought him 
in three days ago. No response to penicillin.” 

There were two babies on the other side who lay facing 
each other from their separate cribs. Each had been bor 
in the camp twenty-one days before, of Polish, unma: 
ried mothers, and each was clinging hard to what flesh 
and blood and bone had been allowed him at the star 
They drew the air in through their open mouths, as do 
the starving, as if the lungs themselves demanded 
desperation that this be food and drink. Each had 
weighed nearly five kilos at birth, the charts showed 
and after three weeks of life they weighed two kilos each 

“Starvation,” the Belgian nurse said. “They had blood 
transfusions last night.’” There they lay, akin to nothin, 
but those mummified, miniature beasts—bird, cat, 
dog—which are found, dark-scaled and limbless, in Egyp- 
tian tombs. “The mother of this one was selling her mi\k 
on the black market,” the nurse said. “But they've start 
gaining in the twenty-four hours we've had them, We’!! 
bring them through.” 

In the crib near the door lay the beautiful, Sla\ 
faced boy, his dark hair cropped close as a prisoner's 
his broad, flat-boned face placid with generations of 
pastoral content. He was a year or a year and a half old 
maybe, and at the sight of talking, animate people he 
dropped his black silky lashes on his smooth red cheeks 
and smiled. “His mother was trying to poison him,’ 
the head-nurse said, and there was no further ex- 
planation. 

As we went out the door, we saw the little coffin 
coming toward us down the hall. It was made of fresh, 
unstained wood, with a peaked roof like that of a bird- 
house, and scarcely larger than one, and it was fitted with 
barrow-like handles at each end. The raw, ungloved 
hands of the mother and father carried it by these han- 
dles down the corridor, and on the bench outside the 
babies’ ward they set it down. They raised their heads 
and looked at the head nurse as she passed, but they did 











Air Force, 


Politik,’’ he said. 





not speak, they did 
not put the guésuion 
to her. They took their 
places beside the cof- 
fin on the bench, and 
they folded their 
hands and waited. The 
head nurse opened the 
second door and we 
went in. 

Inside the second 
room there was 
warmth again, and 
three-year-old girl was 
propped up against 





pillows, her thin, pale hair brushed out like winter 
light, and two white pads laid on her eyes. She wore 
ght little yellow sweater, shrunk short in the sleeves 
1d tied with a red ribbon at the neck, and her small 
rands _—_ quiet on the thick, folded sheet. Her mouth 
art scab, part running sore. 
“l found har yesterday afternoon in one of the block- 
the head nurse said, her voice impatient, 
They'd hidden her under a pile of 


They don’t trust what we do to sick children here. 


use attics,” 
isparing, grim. 


ubercular infection. Her mother said her eyes were 
that from a cold in the head, and didn’t want me 


take her off. That’s 


another thing I've made up my 
id about,” the nurse said in her quick, hard French. 

| don’t care any more what adults do to adults; it’s what 
; manage to do to children.’ There was nothing as 
ik as emotion in her voice. ‘Hitler said, “Give me 
ur years, just four years!’ Well, he had his four years, 
had them,” she said. 

The next day I went back to Offenbach in a Cadillac 

German general had left behind—as he had left his 


1 
reat coat hanging on the door—and my driver was a 


lish D. P. He was a young man, not more than thirty, 


nd he had not seen Poland since the German invasion. 


He and his wife had been de porte ted with the thousands of 


iers to Berlin, and there he had worked five years, 
servicing German army vehicles. He had worked with 
Nazis and for the Nazis, learned the language we 


w spoke together, read the German newspapers, heard 


their speeches, been bombed by day by the American 


and when darkness fell by the Roval Air 
. He had been eighteen months in the D. P. camp, 
2 had filed his papers with an American immigration 


ganization. He wanted no more of Europe. He wanted 
be an automobile mechanic in America. “Ket mehr 
“In America my wife and I can have 
home, save money, begin life over again.” 

I told him he might 


America. 


find quite a lot of political taik 


“There are even people who talk about 


another war,’ I said. The D. P. slowe i down the Cadillac 
at a turn, and he pee it me An surprise 
course. That is understz 
enough, we ll have to stoy alia is going on over there 
he said. He motioned with his head toward the east. 
“Russland,” he said. We drove on through the cold, 
bleak country which war had seemingly wiped clean of 


every living thing. ‘There is only one bridge left across 


the river this side of Frankfurt,’’ he said, ‘so I have to 


watch out for the turni ng. With all these ruins you never 
know where you are.’ 
I looked out of the car at the rubble 


ling yards, the blasted t 


In the marshal- 
, brought to a violent halt 
two years ago and arses in rigor Mortis still, were piled 
in an endless chaos of twisted iron and rusted wire. The 
shell craters were still unfilled. 

"Do you believe that in defeating Germany we wiped 
out Nazism?” I said as we rocked across the broken rail- 


way tracks, and the young man looked at me genth 


patiently, as if half-amused. 

“You do not seem to understand the situation 
said. ‘For Americans it is not easy to understand 
situation over here. Nazism has not been destroved 
as strong in the people's hearts now as it ever was, and 
there is a very good reason why. You see,”’ he went « 
speaking with kindness and patience me, “Gerrmat § 
a small country, and it is an over-populated country. It 
must have space—it has always needed space. Hitler 
this, and even if he did some foolish things, he ust 


the people of 


Germany in that great idea. The stronger 


countries came along, and they killed a great many Ge: 
mans and destroyed a great many German aties. but 


whatever they have done, the situation has not beer 
changed. Germany is still a small country, too small ti 
support its population.” 

hrough Hanav to Offenbach there is much destruc- 
tion. At one corner where a house stands wide open t 
the sky, long, ner sections of plast 
in the upper story like hung men in the wind. And a 
g D. P. drove 


the Cadillac down the cobbled street. ae went on saying 


er and wiring swine 


the homeless, the penniless, the lost 5 


“They must have space. You Americans who are so 
far away cannot understand that the Germans must hav 

ist Logik now to 
pn aaned ry east, free Poland, and finish with 
It has to be.” 


The signs, in both English and German, said 


the Russian question. Das ist Log 


: -!} ehazila } + ol ; 4 +h * } 
vehicles shoul i drive slowly acrass the bridge, and it 
trembled now beneath the weight of th or It a. 
Ci ilu Uw PLR Badd LAIR WATE UPL GTI CaE t Was tne 
- . lace mt all P| } > 
per day of all, inder the bridge great, static 





blocks of ice marked where the river lay, and seagulls. 
bleak and mute, with their wings folded close. had gat 

1 ae ee ee , » 4] bl 
ered on them. The bridge was old, and they had put new 
hoards across ac if swe it baat id sot last anoth 
DOarcs Across aS Ui tO save M, Our if Could Not last another 


war. 
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The Farmer Pays His Debts : 


The NATION 








BY JAMES HEARST 


Cedar Falls, lowa, April 4 

HEY say that the farmer is getting rich. If he 1s, 

I think the public is entitled to know something 

about it, to know how ric: he is and what he is 

doing with his money. The public has a right to know 
these things because in part it was the public’s money 
which helped rehabilitate the farmer back in the 1930's, 
In those days the farmer was a poor but honest free en- 
terpriser who was bankrupt and didn’t know it. In strug- 
gling to pay off his obligations he was sliding deeper and 
deeper into debt because through no fault of his own the 
price level had sunk from under him. Even the cold eye 
of the United States Department of Agriculture viewed 





his efforts with sympathy, and these words were spoken 
in his behalf: “Bankruptcy . . . is used relatively infre- 
quently by farmers as a method for dealing with an 
untenable debt situation.”” Of course today, if the farmer 
is getting rich, he has no need of such character refer- 
ences, and all talk of bankruptcy should be forgotten. 
The trouble is that the farmer's memories are beginning 
to haunt him, and signs of his apprehension are as thick 
as falling leaves in a cold October rain. 

The city consumer, the farmer's best customer, occa- 
sionally reads a statement about farm income released 
by the Department of Agriculture. He may have read 
that for the year 1945 farm income was twenty-one 
billion and some odd dollars. It probably seemed like a 
lot of money. It seemed that way to the farmer, too. 
It is enough to make anyone wonder what the farmer 
is worrying about. 

One thing that worries him is that the twenty-one-bil- 





JAMES HEARST of Maplehbearst Parm, Cedar Falls, 
lowa, bas contributed articles to The Nation and other 
magazines presenting a reflective farmer's views on 
problems close to bis work and life. 








lion-dollar income was not what it seemed. To the 
farmer, it is misrepresentation to give these reports 
terms of gross income. Anyone who has been in business 


knows that it is possible to have a whale of a gross , 

income and still end the fiscal year with a net loss ' 
Let us examine the books of the average farmer. Take roa 

a young fellow in Iowa operating a quarter-section, 160 

acres, of fairly good land. Let's say that he has a wife c 

and a couple of youngsters. As he is the average young 


farmer, he either rents the land or has borrowed the - 








money with which to buy it. Now along comes a Depart- h 
ment of Agriculture statistician and says that the average T 
Iowa farmer's income in 1946 was $7,000. id 
Let us draw up a financial statement for him as of € 
January 1, first showing what his capitalization would Po 
be. Conservative estimates on a good farm of that size [lk 
not the best but a good farm with modern buildings, sar 
would price it at about $200 an acre. So we have: ith 
SET serch cadistetciniamaniniwaeithaasagaian $24,000 - 
ID Scciasitbansiinmesveniennbeinonntiteal 8,000 ; 
Livestock 
NR. coe ciioces $ 150 i 
20 cows 4,000 c 
30 brood sows 1,800 fid 
I CONG occsvicnctdsnncdnnincecctes 450 6,400 trol 
Machinery (including tractor)..... 5, 
Feed 
ee PRR a es ee? RE Re 3,000 , 
oats sin anacamtagl diccensaeie, ae a 
Se iapicreiisvnsinnitannsintetbiveingisvincinienih 400 - 
SO Sec teiedstnlabciseeddlct a 100 7 
ND gabtisencassesinauiaatsr. re 320 5,320 A 
red 
$48,720 a | 
T 
To amortize this capitalization at 4 per cent would Peat 
add an interest charge of $1,948.80 to his expenses mak 
Now let us estimate the expense column of his operating a I 
statement and see what his net income really is: tae 
Labor (three-fourths of the year) ........cscsesee $1,0 moh 
Tames (property) ...-<c.cccerersenscesrsssessosnesesseseanenssses 240 nail 
Taxes (income) ......... BO REC Re ENE RE , 74 : K 
DEGREE CINE sicrccesnnwinnnsercccopmnncenessionsonen 12 
Repairs (buildings, fences, and machinery)... 5 = 
EI WE a ncicccscreesnsibueiicscdegnrerteataioigan ines 32 And 
Machine hire (threshing, baling, grinding)..... 500 dom 
IIIT icisdeinisintscicnadcepainastatltrageien tana tucsnliontaeidtetiiss 1,948 mak 
Depreciation ...ccsccsscserssecceseresseecessenssessenensnscanencoces 600 attac 











. I think we might fairly settle on a net income, 
of $2,000. 
j 


in 


roun¢ This is the money witl 


1 figures, 


¢ 1 he feeds and clothes his family, pays his doctor 

ECS 1d dentist, buys personal insurance, pays for his auto- 

SINess It doesn't seem a large sum to me, not when I 
Bross ider the risk he takes. 

3S But least our average farmer is in the clear. The 

Take 1 ahead seems straight, level, and wide. Farm pro- 

1, 160 yn is still are, Prices are high, and Congress has 

nised, through the Steagall amendment, that they 

u | be maintaine< i“? t 90 per cent of parity until end 

1948. If they are, v eG has the tens ner to fear? ? Why 

nervous? 
3c The older farmers remember the storms of the 1920's 
id the ruin that followed in ‘their wake. The younger 


as of en sce the repeated warnings in the farm papers: 
‘ Post-war depressions likely to occur first in agriculture’; 
i [he depressi on for agriculture may be more eonronest 
| the industrial depression.’’ Moreover, the farmers, 
th native skepticism, put little faith in the Steagall 

nendment. There is no machinery designed to restore 

es to the promised level. Congress often fails to 


+ 


it with technical 


good 


] 


intention 
} 


oe 
S S competence. 
4 


4 
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rm prices aepend ror their staDility upon the nation s 
I } 
c ing power, and according to the economists of a 
} °etVW7L ps} . . n — eat —) 
iwest college Whether purchasing power will be 
, rong enough in the latter half of 1947 is doubtful 
ng enougn in tne latter nai I J4/ 1§ GOubDC ful— 
is very doubtful Senator George D. Ajken, 
nd in command on the Senate Agricultural Com- 
Coawtet } 1 eae. @ > 4 
ee, frankly told the dairy-plant operators of Ver 
ia : ere i ' 
ner ra ’ ra. ~ ‘ Pp . > ‘ > rT + 
it, “In the years ahead the greatest single probli 
ronting American agriculture will be to find markets 
§ j 
e all th r nation’s farm will produ 
1 (nat Our nation s farmers Wi produce. 
} 
A] J ~1 e 1 y Seve ] co > Le 
Already bankers are being advised to tighten the 
: 
aad. Si, ee os ee. | Seas a 
ait lines extended fo ie€ss eicie! Tarmers ana those 
¢ a 1 
less sroductive land. 
"Th ol}_! ATT c r ¢ mM ; 5le 
ine well-known and resp ¢ farm economists Fr inx 


earson and William Meyers, of Cornell University, 
1 2; ; steraet bry + + cco 
ke this significant statemen The post-war collapse 
i | 
7an.9 . } eet L ' 1 } - 4h + e 
1 1920-21 occurred despite the general belief that there 
: 
- } by op } Ps } + J nar ) 
was a shortage of anything that could be named. 
, i 
ae : H 
1en as NOW everyone was worrying about inflation, but 
1.4 Pf . L S sh. can 1 ner Aras } 1 . 
eflation was the real threat and may again be the real 
—< , 
Words like these produce a ringing in the farmer's 
Ofds iike these produce a ringing in the farmers 
ae "T*} om } ] 7 - +} t + " N 
ears. The continued silence on the part of Secretary 
nde ] he ] Jes , of : } es " > 
Anderson and the cloudy proposals of the G. O. P.- 
+ ‘ - - rc ‘ ar 
ominated Congress concerning food exports seem to 
| — eS 1. | ¢ } kena ‘ > + = . 
make audipie the sound OF Duck-pass fi The Savage 
To » ot ,] | - - n } 
ttack on the reciprocal-trade treaties by nearsighted 
: 
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estr ile 
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There would be some 





feels that the old isolat 


[hese are the obvious expenses. itionist gang expect to break the 

rs for tools and such supplies as twine, sacks, seeds, farmer's back «gain with surpluses while the hungg 

1d nursery stock. On the other hand, our average world wails at the tariff wall. A shiver has passed 
sr would not pay out any actual money for depre- through the = structure and he has felt it 


For the most part, the average farmer is a conservative 


person who moves rather slowly into social action. Bu 


} 
i 


+ 
\ 


this conservatism does no 


to ld 


prevent him from doing what 


he can, now, buil his defenses against economk 


up 








x Te ~ , ve al cs lh ee ° » t 
perils. Here in Iowa, where we all really live off the 
tarm r’ lah r ry re } ‘ nino t ¢ ‘ 
armers labor, agriculture is beginning to rouse itsel 
© ume vear IC +} farm im? + hye Ye nre 
come years ago the f 1€ n s te DE ne intense! 
inte = in . e ° } } } ee 
interested in our tax structure. It had, like the tariff sys- 
a) <2 - . } ] > . ' 
tem, promised them much and gouged them plent 
After considerable st e farmers in 1934 persuaded 
I 
1 - + ! + tT * 1 > si? ] } . 
the State leg Sialture to pass What > ijied the nree- 
point tax stem. One of these thr points was a st 
I 
income tax. This system gave the farmer a chance, for 
. Pe ) } , e : 

- ‘ + — t. 4 . %? 4 >? - + 

once in his life, to stand up under the burden of the 
i 
property tax and taxe a deep oreatn. 

But as time went on a balance began to appear in the 
various state tax treasuries, and, in spite of the scandalox 
conditions existing 1 ir state institutions, the legis- 
lature passed a law ‘forgiving f the income tax 
The law expires this year and people with large tncames 
+h, ne hec+ ~ , 7 4 5A mae 
ine ONSs Dest i© tO arte egete bert i) 2nd OAL 
have it reenacted. 

TH — : Pr n ee ' 

The Iowa Far I Dure Fe Ci ws i AS 11iaGe a sua 

. } H +. + + + ~ . Dene 
of the situation ana come >t se C Sions: Froper 
taxes are quietly rising aga * urposés aionc 
property taxes Nave creased nine i 10llarfs in Me 
l5e+ 7 e Tr ; ~ > Ac 
ia VCars. imsica > Y ‘ Kes are Peing 
} : } : n f 
shifted from er f state is ? 

3 : } a : s £ 
revenue which is Dad neeaed ror ecuc , 10 ~ 
hospitals, for stitution f corrective training. The 
~, Rowe ‘ _ " ‘ - ss 

Iowa Far Bureau e¢ ms that every county farn 
bureau in the state has asked for full collect f the 
LICOLLIe ia r } ig Ss lee il “ili di eC arte 
ahane T , } oe . . -" . a % 
says, its the lowa lax ers Association, the Repu 
lican Centr ee, and the | 1 Manufacturer 
Association that « t wish to pay income ta Agi 
} + yr ~ Kerns + > + 
the pressures these groups Dring to Dear in - e leg 
, 
lature, the farmers have gathered their forces 

One thing the average farmer ts doing wit! $? ¢ 
acam . _ fe ff te Ta ; 2 * : 
el. ae > = i i ere bid iva i ns 

I 
farm-mortgace debt amounted to $1 $5,621 in 








think that the reduction may be the means of saving 
agt ulture from a depression. 

This sounds like a good thing for farmers, but other 
readers of The Nat: 
us. I assure you that it is good news for you too. Just as 


n may ask, what about the rest of 


surcly as the farmer is dependent upon labor and capital 
for the support of his price level, so capital and labor 
rely directly on farm purchasing power for their own 


production and wages. It is a sad paradox that when 


The NATION 


food prices are lowest, bread lines are longest. The 
phenomenon arises, I believe, from the economic fact that 
industry cannot adjust itself easily to a falling price level 
When farm prices begin to fall and farmers cease to buy, 
industry must close up shop and put its workers out on 
the street until there is a return of purchasing power or 
until the price level becomes more stable. The farm- 
machinery manufacturers learned long ago that ten-cent 
corn will not buy an $800 tractor. 


Notes on Jamaica 


BY MARGARET MARSHALL 


Ocho Rios, Jamaica 

AM returning from my leave of absence by way of 
Jamaica, having taken a detour around what seems 
to have been the winter to end winters, at home and 
abroad. It wasn’t possible to by-pass Miami which 
looks more than ever like a fake country town with a 
fake country fair in progress. Flying away from it was a 
pleasure, even to a scared amateur flyer, and the trip 
to Kingston was so smooth and quiet that I wasn't 
even bothered when the pilot came in and sat with 
journey. We 


during most of the 


C 
& ‘ 


the passengers 
in Camaguey, Cuba. In the little sta- 


stopped « 
tion there a sign was posted advising passengers to buy 
liquor at the bar and not from unauthorized solicitors. 
The proprietor of the bar, said the Spanish, was “‘co- 
operating with the employees of this company.’’ The 
English translation gave a quite different impression. It 
said that the proprietor was “helping against the 
employees of this company.” This little study in His- 
pano-American relations, con and contra, was somehow 
capped when an American business man, reading the 
English, which was good enough for him, murmured 
knowingly to his wife, ‘Hm, seem to be havin’ labor 


trouble here.” 


The first thing I discovered in Kingston was that 
world prices had preceded me by several flights, and that 
my countrymen on vacation, determined as they always 
are to pretend that nothing can feaze them, had made the 
island practically uninhabitable for people in the modest 
brackets. American tourists and the peoples they visit 
seem to bring out the worst in each other—over- 
spending on the one side and gouging on the other. It is 
an exchange which corrupts the atmosphere, and the pro- 
cess has gone pretty far in this island paradise. I crossed 
the island by rail—tourists usually go by car—and I think 
I was the only white person on the train. Most of the 
time I was the sole occupant of the first-class compart- 
ment—a rather battered wooden observation car at the 


end of a battered train, It was a long slow trip, but the 
landscape, the altitude, the vegetation, the weather, an 
our speed changed so frequently that it was far from 
monotonous. Plains, hills, mountains. Plantations of 
cane, cocoanuts, bananas. Ranch lands with Indian cattle 
grazing. Cactus and poinsettias, hibiscus, bougainville. 
Glimpses of blue sea now and then. Sultry blue skies ani 
massed clouds, black or white, and always a breeze—it's 
called “the doctor.” 

Toward the end of the day the hardworking engine 
pulled us slowly up into the Cockpit Mountains—wo 
derfully named. We careened down, around cur\ 
through tunnels, through alternate rain and shine, pl 
ing crack the whip over the high broken landscape. 

Occasionally a few Jamaicans joined me in my fir 
class loneliness—among them a family of Chin 
mother, father, and two small boys, who looked as 
they had just stepped out of a bandbox instead of 
remote mountain village, At intervals a very pleas 
young colored man came in for a chat—a governm 
employee who travels about the island. He was we! 
informed and patient with questions. We discussed | 
tics and economics, exports and imports, education 
the native language. He told me at one point that 75 ; 
cent of Jamaicans have an inferiority complex, and | 
old phrase reverberated curiously as I looked out at co 
nut palms and women carrying baskets on their heads 


The pirates are back in Jamaica running hotels 
Montego Bay. Not so bold as those in Miami or Pa! 
Beach, but bold enough. Food prices have gone ' 
though forty cents a pound is the top price for beef ar 
the prices of pork, goat's flesh, and mutton stand 
twenty, twenty-five, and thirty cents respectively. Bu: 
labor is still cheap, and considering that most hotel em 
ployees get no more than ten or twelve shillings a wec' 
(the shilling is worth about twenty cents) and mu 
feed themselves, the proprietor of a third-rate hotel 
who gets fourteen dollars a day, per person, for 4 





For | whys and there is p 
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ull double room isn’t doing so badly. Jamaicans who 


not hotel-keepers are uneasy about it anc predict the 
h of the goose that lays the golden egg. They have 
In a year or so it will pechedbily cost no more to 

t Eur ype. 
If you have a cottage of your own 


_ it is still possible 
ve rather grandly for relatively little. Consider this 
rtisement for help—most of the ads are those of 
iestics Wanting Positions: 

HELP: An Experienced Woman as general domestic. 

Only hard worker need apply. Wages twenty-eight 

shillings monthly with meals. 


Twenty-eight shillings are approximately $5.60. But 
1 would probably have to pay as much as fifteen shil- 
1gs a week for a cook or a houseboy. Old settlers pay 
or less. A very good laundress or cleaner can be had 
r two and a half shillings a day. Even cooks, however, 
in most cases supposed to feed themselves. 
The ads of Domestics Wanting Positions are rather 
riguing. “A Decent Young Girl from the country 
ks position. .. ."" That is the usual wording. The other 
, for a change, I noted that “A Big Woman seeks 
tion coubiing, washing, or cleaning.” 
It isn’t polite to wonder out loud how the natives live 
a week. (The stock remark 
it they can pick breadfruit off the trees and that they 
. And 


rently the natives think about it a enc ee deal, for 





ten shillings—or less 
raw fist a AS ars. . 
e raw fish.) I go on wondering, neverthele 


has been having a strike wave for some time 
The most belligerent and picturesque leader of 
ris W. A. Bustamante, head of the Bustamante In- 
rial Workers’ Union—that’s 


Labor Party, which is the majority party. 


its name. He also heads 


Mr. Busta- 


tte is Minister for Communications—and de facto 


Prime aGaetes- : “in the e present government; and he com- 


~*~ nr 1 ~onT 
nicates steadily in extremely violent language which is 
luly foal in the Daily Gleaner. He has been call- 


plantations, and the port workers 
I 


Kingston were out not long ago. The 


hes . ~ | “ 
12 strikes on the sugar plant 


according to Bustamante, are a backward 


—_— Bay, gt 
and he recently delivered a blistering attack on them 


f heey. But | 


Everyone admits that he has done a good dea 


he reserves most of his attacks for em- 


’ = ’ ‘ - 
lenty to do. Everyone deplores 


| 
; methods. Where have we heard that before? He talks 


ently a ’ for! instance, al bout the color que stion, He's Vays 
“sitting these people up,” and that of course is con- 
lered most unfortunate. It’s difficult to say whether 


c not Bustamante is a “good” labor leader but he cer- 


nly has a wide streak of the demagogue in his m akeup. 
My” and “I” loom large in his vocabulary, and he likes 
1e sound of his own voice. He speaks often $¢ 
relations with God and of the sacrifices he has made to 
p “my people.” At the same time, he boasts of 


cing rich, A man who knew him even be 
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his career as a labor leader says that he has 
ine interest in labor's enone but that he also is am 


. Bi isamante 


a genu- 

is a Jamaican, a colored 

man, His real name is Clarke, He 

Spain, whe 
i 


ad c yf iceited 


bitious ar 
spent some time in 
te he picked up his present name. When he 
came back to Jamaica he set himself uP as a usurer but 
Soon afterward he e¢ 


had no success. ‘merged as a labo 
5 


leader. To show Bustamante’s sy sai for labor, my in 


formant recalled an incident in which Bustamante refused 


to eat with an employer, who h appened also to be a rela- 


tive, because he had just heard that one of this relative's 


employees who got seven shillings a week had been fined 
four of these shill ings for some offense or other and had 
three shillings left with which to feed his family. 
Many people 
he has an unlimited supply of underpaid workers for 


whom to make demands. Moreover, his histrionic ways 


> 


predict Bustamante’s early eclipse, but 


are designed to appeal to the illiterate poor and under 


the present universal suffrage law no literacy test is 
required. Reading his speeches—they are often quit 
amusing—one is reminded of both John L. Lewis and 
Huey Long, and given the human, economic, and po 
“er situation here, that <« 
bination, on a small scale, is 
just about what one 1: t 


Jamaica in 1947 

The s mM is not pre 
In New York, Tam 
ored people are looked up 
even by Ametican Negroes 
is Sl > f wr 1 sta » | 
educ 1. Just before I « 
away I spoke to a col 
maid who, I had heard, w 
a Jamaican. “No,” she s 
Jaughing, “I’m not from Ja 
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A Democratic Assembly 


BY CHARLES G. BOLTE 


HE Americans for Democratic Action got them- 
selves organiz red in a businesslike session in Wash- 


About 300 


at 10 a.m. Saturday on the top floor 


nd of March 29-30, 
citizens convened 
of the Hotel Washington and dispersed to their homes at 
p.m. Sunday, having got through an agenda which 


most h¢ peful we uld 


have judged hopelessly crowded 
fore Wilson Wyatt's opening gavel fell. 

A sense of urgency seemed to underline the debate 

1 foreign policy, domestic policy, and organizing plans; 
9 that views were stated and votes taken which com- 
bined the efforts of Mr. Wyatt, Leon Henderson, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Jr., David Dubinsky, Mayor Hubert 
Hi, Humphrey of Minneapolis, Lillian Smith, Marquis 
Childs, Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, Thomas K. Finletter, 
\rthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Alfred Baker Lewis, and 
many others including a Student Federalist from Yale, 

Farmer-Laborite from Wisconsin, a budding politico 
from Kansas City, an American Veterans Committee 

jairman from Baltimore, a Cleveland lawyer, an Ameri- 
can Farm-Labor Union organizer from Memphis, and a 
professor from the New School in New York. 

From such disparateness came unity: the sort of unity 
which allows for diversity as to details. A.D.A.’s unity 
seemed genuine, not verbal, because there was agree- 
ment on objectives (‘‘a society in which each individual 

njoys the highest degree of personal liberty compatible 
with liberty, justice, and economic security for his fel- 
ows”); and on tactics (‘‘a faith in human reason and the 
ower of free inquiry,” a devotion to the town meeting 
rather than to the mass meeting). 

One question had better be faced at once. “Isn't 
A.D.A, obsessively anti-Communist?” Answer: No. Ex- 
plicitely non-Communist would be more accurate. Near 
the end of its statement on general objectives, A.D.A. 
says that the democratic spirit is direly threatened by 

the wealth and power of the organized forces of re- 
ction . {i.e.} fascism.” Then: “In our time the 
democratic idea is also threatened by the Communist 
yrces that reject democratic values of truth, justice, and 
freedom, in the interests of a police state.’” The Commu- 
nist issue cropped up only two or three times in the two 


} 


lays’ discussion. The group seemed politically mature; 
its members accepted one another as lower-case demo- 
crats and set about the serious task of devising a pro- 
gram of action which might enlist the support of many 
other lower-case democrats. 

The program, to be sure, will not have a high Hooper 
rating this spring while most of America talks about 
utting taxes, balancing budgets, policing the world, and 


pursuing private lives, all at the seme time. The machines 
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—of all makes—will not like it. The meeting was thi- 

7 

on Republicans, thin on farmers, and terribly thin f 
those in governmental, economic, and political power rt 
It was top-heavy with old New De alers. The program . 
oe NI ! ax 
adopted is an extension of the New Deal program. he 
, ° . : 
Yet there was a special spark struck: Hubert Hump he 


rey twice enkindled the assembly with talk of practical 
political action. The young mayor of Minneapolis, wh 


combines the best features of a native American radicaj 
a Billy Sunday revival meeting, and a perpetual-mo: 
machine, gave the delegates some home truths al 


ell 


American politics. After speakers, including Mrs. Ro« 


velt, had described in large terms the dream of A.D. 
he said, “Okay, you can relax now. I'm the tap-dan 
who entertains between the acts.’” Then, belying 
words, he told how to live the dream in the practic 
party caucuses, wards, precincts, getting out the 
telling the story in their own language to the farm 


and workers of his country. 


Paul Porter spoke on Saturday morning about the Tru- 
man Doctrine; a majority of the delegates attended 1 
open hearing of the foreign policy commission fron 
p-m. until midnight; the commission redrafted its r< 
lutions until 4 in the morning; the plenary session hai 
mered out the final draft from noon until 3 on Sunda 
In large, the result was a hopeful progressive document 
which called unequivocally for strengthening the Un 
Nations into a limited world government, and whic! 
many specific points of world conflict declared that t > 


only way to eventual solution was through granting t 
U.N. adequate material, legal, and economic power 
the face of this, a majority of the delegates support 
military as well as economic aid to Greece and Tur! 
Was this a by-product of the A. D. A.’s “anti-commu —_ 


nism’’? After serious consideration (and after opposing 


and voting against the policy), I am sure tt was 
Rather, I believe it was a vestigial remnant of old-f 
ioned ‘‘practical” thinking on the part of the major E 
The argument—chiefly and ably articulated by Fran! ' 
D. Roosevelt, Jr., and Marquis Childs—ran like t! 
the United Nations is the only hope; we must strengt 
it; cooperation between the United States and the So 
Union is the only basis for that strengthening; such 
operation cannot flow from weakness; therefore we mi 
stem Soviet expansion; therefore we must hold our n 
and aid Greece and Turkey. The argument overlook 
the fact that by pursuing a unilateral policy you inevi 
undercut any multilateral policy; yet I believe it was 
vanced in good faith (which may be the death of us} 
At any rate, there is opposition to it within A.D.A.; an. mus 
since its members make up their minds on the basis of ope 
facts and arguments, not of orders from above, there :s 













a fighting chance for the present minority to convert me 
majority. a 
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suggested, 1 t have unfortunate repercussions on Ameri- 
ri oil » Latin Ameria. This particular difl ty 
v wer but it is indicative of thinking in Was} 

t ily in harmony with Wall Street ideas 
Cr who object that it hardly harmonizes with the spirit 
of 1 nationalism will doubtless be reminded that those 
who pay th Pit lI tu 


ONE EAR 


BY LOU FRANKEL 


O COMMERCIAL 
i power Lace ss. 
< which there are now 
more than 1,100 in the 
United States, educa- 
tional programs on 
both the juvenile and 
adult level have always 
been an unadulterated 
pain in the pocketbook. 


They required a lot of 


Lt 
work, considerable acu- 
men, ana more money 


than most stations were 





willing to spend on 
Sustaining programs, 
they rarely produced 
any appreciable listener 
reaction ; and they were 
never bait for sponsors. 

There were and are exceptions, of course, but commercial 
radio has always given educational shows a failing grade. Al- 
though it has classed educational stations as freaks, however, 
it never actively fought the educational and non-commercial 
operators. It had very little reason to fear them. Too many of 
the educational institutions which had licenses to operate 
radio stations in the early days let them go by default. Today 
the only commercially operated stations that come to mind 

re WWL, New Orleans, owned and operated by Loyola 
University, and WHCU, Ithaca, the property of Cornell, 
and Georgia Tech’s WGST. Altogether, the educational and 
municipally owned and operated stations number only thirty. 

Recently, though, a bill was introduced in the California 
legislature calling for $1,700,000 for a non-commercial net- 
work of FM stations to be run by the state Department of 
Education. Back of this is the University of California’s de- 
sire to carry its extension courses beyond the physical border 
oO! its Campus. 

In itself this is nothing new. The Federal Communications 
Commission has set aside twenty channels for non-commer- 
cial, educational FM stations. The states of Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and Michigan have educational FM networks either 


n operation or under construction. There are and have been 


~~ 


n-commercial FM stations ever since frequency modulation 


_ 


was started, although they are even fewer than the thirty AM 
educational stations. Yet suddenly, and for no apparent reason 
except greed, the commercial broadcasters of California took 
stand in opposition to the California educators. 








Charles McCarthy, head of the Northern California Broad. 
casters Association, hurried home from Washington, D. ¢ 
er with Robert Reynolds, his counte 
rn California Broadcasters Association, and other indi 


part in the So 


chieftains. Between them, they sct out to organize a unit 
front of commercial operators against the plan, 

KOQOW, a netwo 
in San Francisco, and Reynolds is general manage; 
of KMPC in Los Angeles, and their organizations include 
most, if not all, the commercial operators in California, ther 


Since McCarthy is general manager of 


affiliate 


was no doubt they could lead a vicious fight. But still the 
was not clear. After all, these were the big commercial-station 
men, the dollars-and-cents operators in AM, not FM; in what 
way did they and their interests conflict with the educat 
plans for FM? It just didn’t make sense, 

Then the story broke in the trade press. Variety reported: 
“Commercial . . . broadcasters want no part of what they f¢ 
will be definite competition for audience.’ And Broadcastir 
referred significantly to “this threat to freedom of expres- 
sion” (sic). 

That let the cat out of the bag. The self-same broadcaste: 
who have been shouting for freedom of speech and free cor 
petition from every and any luncheon lectern they cor 
get—these same people wanted to bar the educators. 

It wasn't because the radio business was doing badly; last 
year radio sold $325,000,006 worth of time to reach an a 
time record and a 7 per cent increase over the previous } 

It wasn’t because the commercial broadcasters were doing 
good educational job. Nor was it because the educators were 
proposing something illegal. 

Federal Communications Commissioner Paul A. Wal 
said, when queried, “State educational networks offer 
effective means of carrying educational programs to sch 
and communities throughout the states. It has never occur 
to us that educational stations could be, in any way, a thr 
to commercial broadcasting. In fact, it is my personal opin 
that such stations would be a tremendous impetus to broad- 
casting generally and would encourage and assist commer: 
stations through developing listening habits and greater audi- 
ences. To my way of thinking, the opposition to the ¢ 
fornia Educational Network is exceedingly . . . short-sightcc 

It was short-sighted for a number of reasons. First, 
pointed up the fact that commercial radio was doing so bad 
a job as to be afraid of lostng some listeners to the educat: 

Second, it suggested the possibility that the commercial 
radio interests were hoping to get hold of the twenty I'M 
channels now set aside for educational use by keeping the 
educators from using them. 

Third, and most important, it spotlighted, once again, the 
fight between public service and dollar service in radio. 

The educators, via their National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters and the Association for Education 
Radio, are fighting back. The Los Angeles Board of Educa- 
tion has allocated funds for an engineering study of its re- 
quirements preparatory to filing for an FM frequency to be 
used by the city and the city educators. This, in effect, puts 
Los Angeles solidly on the side of the angels. 

But a few letters addressed to the Federal Communications 
Commission and the National Association of Broadcasters, 
both in Washington, D. C., will do no harm. 
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Some Reflections on the 

American Press 

A FREE AND RESPONSIBLE PRESS. 
versity of Chicago Press. $2. 


GROUP of gentlemen operating 


ider the official-sounding title of 


ymmuission on Freedom of the 


iblished a slender book 
Re sponsib le Press’ : 


Henry R. 


down 


to 
1942 | 
10 to finance the group’s work. 
the commission, 
aynard Hutchins, 
resemb 
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1 by Robe 
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A General Re- 
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s, and Books,” 
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vce Seldes or L pton Sinclair, 
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n Mass unication: 
gazine 
about the Ameri- 
Mr. 
imposing a 


the stri 


to say 


which Luce’s publica- 
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form segment. 


of ctures even seem to 

en set down with Time-Life 
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equal importance with reportorial 

racy are the identification of fact as 


id opinion as opinion, and their 
on, so far as ssible,” the com- 
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nd respo 
cessary all the 
up through the copy and 


sonsible 
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press 


‘ts for a free ar 
s is ne way from the 
tter’s file, 
ip desks a the editorial offices, 
e final, published product.” And 
talk be plainly 
ed as such whether for toothpastes 


ffs, 


vain ‘‘Sales should 


cosmetics or cosmic reforms, 
ces for reducing waists or raising 
.” 
Hutchins as chairman of the com- 
on contributes a foreword in which 
s how the commission came to be, 
as a result of a brief conversation be- 
tween Mr. 


| the board of William Benton’s En- 
lopaedia Britann 


Inc.—Old Y 


? 
ire always up to big things—and how 


him at machine 
nim at a meermns 


Luce and 


m ission Worked, pang - Or 
every line of the report after argument, 
i é 


so that it is a collective expression. 


tr 
HT 4 


© says 


! a : } 
the commission carried out 


“research’’- 


20 elaborate 


the quotation 


rks are his, as if he considered the 
m—and I was incline 


ma 
word a neologis 


to wonder uncharitably as I read the 


book what they had spent the es 10,000 


on: it contains some sound, unoriginal 


but nothi ing wort % over one 
Ladies Hor Journal 


not shed as much light on 


reflections, 
grand even at ne 
rates. It does 
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Free- 
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First 
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journalistic dilemma 


1946 book, “The 


two-page pamphlet printed for the Sen- 
> Small Businesses Committee—"'Sur 
seal of a Free, Competitive Press,” 


which you have to write to the com- 


mittee to get, if there are any copies left. 
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free 
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of technical which 
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teen members of the commission alto- 
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gether, all with impressive signatures) 
ji 
has pub licly recognized that the Ameri- 


is more or less of a mess. The 


can press 
collective authors refuse to accept t 


] wit hoe +} cers : 
propaganda put Out Dy the oincers of 


press associations and schools of jour- 


e press is our national 
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Maxim Gorki as Artist 
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of men ana an 

In so f ( can tell from this 

i which, by the 

oO ve he is far 

from a careful writer and by no means 

i HH] Imost alw 1ys pain- 

fully ve and frequently threatens 
, 

to ck ite into simple propaganda. 


But though this wordiness persists in 


1 
f 
= 


ry in such pieces 
; Creat s That Once Were Men, in 
Cain and Artyom, and in such shorter 
Red, Twenty-Six Men and a 
Girl, and Chums, the power of Gorki's 
vathy almost succeeds in reducing 
his flaws to unimportance. There is ironic 
penetration and great tenderness here 
which none of the contemporary real- 
ists whom Gorki helped to father have 
yet managed to match. But having said 
that he is tender, ironic, and observant, 
and that most of his descendants are 
not, it must also be admitted that he is 
so quite frequently sentimental—as are 
his offspring—and that, regardless of 
how well they succeed as outraged Citi- 
zens, they are incomplete as artists. 
Gorki’s range is narrow and in in- 
tention and effect alike he can scarcely 
be called subtle. He reiterates: men 
can be gods and they live like beasts; 
this he relates, quite legitimately, indeed 
necessarily, to a particular and oppres- 
sive society. (‘And the men, too, the 


‘ 


first source of all that uproar, were lu- 
dicrous and pitiable: their little figures 
dusty, tattered, nimble, bent under the 
weight of goods that lay on their backs, 


1 


under the weicht of cares that drove 
them hither and thither . . . were so 
trivial and small in comparison with the 
colossal iron monsters . . . and all that 
they had created. Their own creation 
had enslaved them and taken away their 
individuality.””) This is a disquieting 
st report. Its only limitation, 
ind it is a profound one, is that it re- 
mains a report. Gorki does not seem 
capable of the definitive insight, the 
shock of identification. Again and again 
we recognize a type with his human 
attributes sensitively felt and well re- 
ported but never sealized. For this rea- 
son Gorki’s sympathy is often mawkish, 
his denouements a brutal and self-con- 
sciously sardonic trick. He is concerned, 


not with the human as such, but with 


the human being as a symbol; and this 


attitude is basically sentimental, I itving, 


rather than clear, and therefore—in spite 
of the boast of realism—dquite thor- 
oughly unreal. There can be no catharsis 
in Gorki, in spite of the wealth of ac- 
tion and his considerable powers of 
observation ; his people inspire pity and 
sometimes rage but never love or terror. 
Finally we are divorced from them; we 
see them in relation to oppression but 
not in relation to ourselves. In the short 
stcry, The Hermit, the lack of psy- 
chological acuteness he brings to a story 
intended to show the power of virtue 
(Love) and the roads taken to attain it 
make for a devastating and characteristic 
failure. 

And yet Gorki was possessed by a 
rare sympathy for people. Such work as 
Cain and Artyom and even the rather 
superficial Red and the delightful Go- 
ing Home would be impossible if this 
were not so. But his sympathy did not 
lead him to that peculiar position of 
being at once identified with and de- 
tached from the humans that he studied. 
He is never criminal, judge, and hang- 
man simultaneous!y—and yet indubitably 
Gorki. His failure was that he did not 
speak as a criminal but spoke for them; 
and operated, consciously or not, not as 
an artist and a prophet but as a reporter 
and a judge. 

It seems to me that in Gorki’s failure 
can be found the key to the even more 
dismal failure of present-day realistic 
novelists. For as a school they do not 
even have that sympathy which acti- 
vated Gorki. They do not ever indicate 
what Gorki sometimes succeeded in pro- 
jecting—the unpredictability and the 
occasional and amazing splendor of the 
human being. It is a concept which 
today, and this is understandable, if 
alarming, is dismissed as mystic or wn- 
real. Without the insight into the main- 
springs of human needs, desperations, 
and desires, the concern with squalor re- 
mains merely squalid and acts to bru- 
talize the reader rather than to purge 
him. If literature is not to drop com- 
pletely to the intellectual and moral 
level of the daily papers we must recog- 
nize the need for further and honest 
exploration of those provinces, the hu- 
man heart and mind, which have oper- 
ated, historically and now, as the no 
man’s land between us and our salvation. 


JAMES BALDWIN 
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God’s Angry Men 





and Company. $3.50. 
“THE DEEPEST AMERICAN fe 
is the American dream. America’s | 
transcend business.” 
thought was admirably expressed 
Alfonso Reyes in his “Ultima Thu! 
Ic is implicit in Charles A. Mad 
volume. ‘Men of substance an 
ing,” ‘the well-born, the wealthy, 
the wise,” may attempt to stem 
flood, but this country was born in ra 
calism, our keynoters were Jetierso: 
Thomas Paine. The protest recorded 
Charles Madison is but the eternal | 
lance of the prophets, the watch dog 
the Lord, to keep this country true to 
earliest tradition. 

Every one of the eighteen | 
is a brief but well-rounded stud 
the book is no mere collection; i 
ticularly well-integrated. The criti 
crusaders are divided into 
and each section is prefaced by 
valuable study of the common 
ground. The table of contents wil! ¢ 
a of the richness of thoug 
tained in these pages: The Abol:t 
—W illiam Lloyd Garrison, John B: 
Wendell Phillips; the Utopians 
garet Fuller, Albert Brisbane, Edwa: 
Bellamy; the Anarchists—Henry Day 
Thoreau, Benjamin R. Tucker, En 
Goldman; the Dissident Economists— 
Henry George, Brooks Adams, 
stein Veblen; the Militant Li 
John Peter Altgeld, Lincoln Ste 
Randolph Bourne; the Socialists—Da: 
iel de Leon, Eugene Victor Debs, Joho 
Reed. Some had become a [littl 
lous—Brisbane, Tucker, Brooks Adams 
de Leon, and, until Howard Fast’ 
cent best seller, Altgeld. The classifi 
tion might be different: Bellamy 
practical Socialist rather than a Utop 
Margaret Fuller and Thoreau m 
come under the Transcendental m 
ment. But on the whole the schem 
clear, and the work, warm and \ 
its details, is impressive in its tot il eff 

A comforting book? Hardly. Most 
these men ended in failure. On the ot! 
hand, many, and some of the bo! 
found generous support among the 
mon people. My quarrel with Mad 
is that in his generosity he sympathiz: 
too heartily with all his heroes. I 
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4 With rage in their breasts—having failed to pro- 
an t voke Palesti wry i ‘ iy 1! Reig. 
2 ’ Palestine Jewry into a civil war- the Brit OevGR Dts. wnee 
althy ish have sent 100,000 trocps, armed in full war WE KILL THAT'S FO CRIME! 
sten regalia, to roam the country-side, the cities and 
m villages of the Holy Land. Innocent men, 
7 
women and children are being beaten up and 
Cid 
homes ransacked under the pretext of suppress 
Cor ng violence. 
n 
h di With the help of rigid military censorship in 
truc Palestine, American public opinion is being 
iwinked. Acts of desperation by Jewish men 
and women—provoked by illegal military meas- 
ures and deportation of Jewish refugees to con- 
\tration camps—are magnified. Acts of brutal 





terrorism by British military are glamorized. 





\ veritable barrage of photographs is being 
, directed to this country, which depict the “poor 
tish” in Palestine as martyrs. Why are not 











photographs permitted to reach these shores 


showing the clubbing of survivors of Nazi A 
massacres, the shooting of a four-year-old Jew- T M . TR OPS 
girl and the wounding cf her older sister who 


se to her rece? Neither have we se IN PALESTINE, BUT NO ROOM FOR 


\f photographs of a cyclist shot to death while 


a riding on a peaceful errand, or of the wanton | 
bs zs Jestruction of Jewish homesteads by military 100,000 JEWISH REFUGEES! 


patrols in peaceful settlements. 








seaman thes te dine Beek soem om th The American public and the United Nations 
maintenance of 100,000 troops in Palestine “for must be informed of the true facts. 
sake” —in the words of Winston Churchill We intend to a5 so, but we need your help 








—"of a senseless, squalid war against the Jews.” 





ig money could profitably be used to provide —— . , . . os 
i “ 4 S aa ye re ys Price ; > acKn - 
. Tohn do etnies of Ue to he Bibl geen The Zionist Organization of America is the acknowl 


. home! edged major instrumentality of American Jewry for 
Adams fs) the upbuilding of Jewish Palestine. It asks you to 


Se ‘Mieited Gestalt a0 Amedeo tee join its forces fighting for Jewish survival. 











pledged its continued help to the stream of Enroll today as a member. 
y 1s Jewish immigration into Palestine. It fights Palreree 
oO} on all fronts to secure justice for the Jewish Zionist Organization of America 
people and safeguard its rights to a Jewish 41 East 42nd Street 
Palestine before the United Nations. New York 17, New York 
’ Gentlemen: 
7, E] I wish to enr san er the Z.O. A v 
join actively in the fight f \\ survival Dy ¥ 
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on of Volta Liberty c ild say, with 
the Patriarch O Lord! Deliver me 
from my friends. As for my enemies, I 
n take care of them.’ And with Vol- 

¢ I | tl V hould crush 
l'Infame L'Infame’”’ is fanaticism, a 
d hardening of the will linked 

vith a ise of the mind, dogmatism. 
God's Angry Man,” whatever he may 
be angry about, is a scourge to his 


cause, Hitler too was a “critic and cru- 
sader.”’ The racial problem would be 
nearer a solution today if John Brown 
had never lived; and Daniel de Leon 
hampered the growth of Social Democ- 


tr) 
(hue 


economic freedom. 


ALBERT GUERARD 


racy, which is 


A Partial Clarification 

THE TRADE NATIONS. By 
Michael A. Alfred A. 
Knopf. $3. 


HIS is an expert and on the whole 
simple exposition of those mys- 


teries which have such forbidding names 


OF 


Heilperin. 


as international trade, exchange, invest- 
ment, balances of payments. The author 
writes in the light of post-war develop- 
ments, taking into account the plans for 
exchange stabilization, the international 
bank, and the proposed international 
trade organization. 

The bias of the book is strongly to- 
ward freedom of trade, based as far as 
possible on competitive free enterprise 
within the nations. Few will quarrel 
with the arguments against protective 
tariffs, dumping, uneconomic subsidies, 
and monopoly price control. Yet so 
wedded is the author to classical theory 
that he scarcely understands the argu- 
ment for trade controls which are advo- 
cated on more social grounds. The im- 
port quotas and exchange restrictions 
originating in the 1930's, for instance, 
were not due to plain ignorance and 
original economic sin but were in part 
measures adopted in dire necessity, as a 
defense against the results of the de- 
the United States—a de- 
pression which was felt by the rest of 


pression in 


the world through a sudden cessation 
of American investments and loans, ac- 
companied by a drastic falling off of 
American orders for goods. 

Regardless of how this depression 
originated—and Mr. Heilperin dodges 
that issue by calling it international—its 


sO serious on other nations 


eitect Was 
that many of them have become skittish 
about tying themselves irrevocably to 
American sort. 


will hap- 


iterprise of the 


They are afraid such a slump 


free €f 


pen again, and want to safeguard them- 
selves if possible. The author might be 
on solid ground if he set out to prove 
that insulation from the United States is 
impossible in the long run, but he will 
not find much sympathy abroad for the 
idea that everybody should abandon 
planning for full employment and rest 
secure in the benevolent operation of a 
“free economy.” Indeed, he almost goes 
so far as to imply that the British would 
be better off if they should give up their 
present heroic effort to stimulate their 
export surplus through import restric- 
tion and internal regulations. He seems 
oblivious to the fact that even in tra- 
ditional theory the automatic adjust- 
and would 
work only if populations could freely 
move about. Britain just does not want 
to lose half its population—nor do we 
want to receive it. GEORGE SOULE 


ments of trade currency 


Parable for Adults 


THE COW-TAIL SWITCH, and Other 
West African Stories. By Harold 
Courlander George Herzog. 
Henry Holt and Company. $2.50. 


HE West Africans whose folk 
'. os are retold in this book by 
Courlander and Herzog may have a 
limited vocabulary for generalized think- 
ing, but the process itself is vigorous 
and its expression vivid. Ideas are ex- 
pressed in direct images, in powerful 
parables. Image and concept coincide so 
neatly that the meaning of incident is 
inherent in the incident itself. The 
“Cow-Tail Switch” stories are note- 
worthy examples of wisdom, irony, and 
craftsmanship. 

They demonstrate, also, that often the 
most striking aspect of a “primitive” 
culture is not its specific difference but 
its universality, and its parallelisms with 
attitudes and beliefs we tend to cherish 
as the sole property of Western civiliza- 
tion. Many of the tenets and taboos of 
Christian democracy, for example, obtain 
also in pagan democracy. Moreover, 
ideas of truth, justice, immortality, of 
men’s obligations to their fellow-men, 
as these West African tales show, are 


and 


not exclusively the white man’s burden, 


The “Cow-Tail Switch,” the ¢i+ 


story of the collection, is a parab] 


about immortality in which the word 


itself never occurs. It tells of the hunte; 
Ogaloussa, who died in the forest. H 
children went to look for him, and 
when they found him one of his sor 
gathered his bones together and 
each in its place; another covered th 
skeleton with sinews and flesh; a third 
son put breath into the body; a fourth 
gave him back the power of speech. At 
the feast to celebrate his return, Og:- 
loussa rewarded the son who had done 
most to bring him home—the infant 
born while he was in the forest whose 
first words were, ‘Where is my fat 

The people knew Ogaloussa was righ 
“For a man is not really dead until he 
is forgotten.” 

Again, although the word itself 

never used, justice is the theme of an 
ironic little episode between Guinea 


turns on a hair in a sophisticated story 
that could only result from prolonged 
thought about the subject. Throughout 
the book the conversation of men and 
other animals, frequently so embarras 
ing, is enlightening or diverting, or 
both. The song of the little tortoise 

“It is man who imposes himself up 

things, Not things which impose them- 
selves upon man’’—is particularly re- 
warding, especially for those of 

aware of the Stone Age attitudes with 
which twentieth-century man is ap- 
proaching those things called atoms. 

The “Cow-Tail Switch” stories giv: 
us valuable insights into the psychology 
of West Africans by permitting them 
to speak for themselves, a courtesy 
rarely extended to “backward” groups 
currently being explained almost to ex- 
tinction by some of their best friends. 
And West Africans speak eloquently, 
with a mastery of fable and fiction 
whose further study might enrich our 
own. 

Since there are so few stories for 
adults—and I mean adults—on t! 
market, it is unfortunate that ““The Cow- 
Tail Switch” is listed as a children’s 
book. The absence of sex and polysy!- 
lables may account for this decision 
But humor, metaphysics, and a good 
tale well told appeal not only to chil- 
dren but to a number of perceptive 
adults. This is a book for them. Lik« 
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and lice in 
lerland,” ““The Cow-Tail Switch” 
1 be a pleasure to turn and return 
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Fyans Carlson 
THE BIG YANK he Life of Carl- 
son Of the Raiders. By Michael Blank- 
Little, Brown and Company. $4. 








NE of the extraordinary aspects of 
American culture is the way in 
andardiza- 






for all its latter-day st 





crassness, and vulgarity, it still 





nages to produce, from time to time, 
in who seems cut from the original 
rn, who has about him something 


greatness of a Thoreau, a Lin- 







an Emerson. Such a man is Evans 
on. And the more one thinks about 

, his background and experience, 
even with 
hy, to 







nore difficult it becomes, 


biog grap 








er of this excellent 






int for his greatness 






His grandfather was a Norwegian 
rty-niner. His father, Thomas Carlson 
ully “Thorstein’’ Carlson—was the 
t white child” born in Alpine 
inty, California, then a small mining 









vn in the high Sierras. Growing up 


1 


Coast, the father studie d 





ry 
ne fest 






‘the ministry, later graduated from a 

theological New 
rk, and until his retirement in 1944 
vas a small-town New England minis- 






seminary in 






About all one learns of the mother, 


is that her linea 





tta Evans, ge may be 
back to one Captain Jack Evans 
Washington's _ staff. 


hile Carlson was unquestionably in- 






») served on 






fuenced by his father—the only man he 





er knew, so he says, who attempted to 





practice Christianity—the family in- 


ously not decisive. For 





‘uence was obvi 





“arlson, a big gawky youngster none too 
uppy about being a minister’s 
tway from home when he was sixteen 





son, ran 







ind enlisted in the army, giving his age 
twenty-two. 
With minor interr 






st of 
$career was spent in the armed forces 
Hout the most unlikely background one 
training of a great 


ruptions the re 







n think of for the 
‘emocrat. After 
imy, which he left with the rank of 
aptain, he walked 
“<tuiting office in 1922 and enlisted as a 
tivate. There followed years of routine 
Krvice at Quantico, in Nicaragua, and 





seven years in the 








into a Marine Corps 

















in China. On his first assignment in 
China, Carlson was thirty-one years old, 
a seasoned officer who believed in the 
and the 
After a 


righteousness of his mission 
slogans of dollar diplomacy. 
brief period in the States he was back 
in China in 1933, and this time his edu- 
cation in things Chinese really began 
under the tutelage of his new friend, 
Edgar Snow. After another brief period 
of service in the States, in command of 
the Marine guard at Warm Springs, he 
returned to China, arriving in Shanghai 
the day the Japanese launched their at- 


tack on the city. On this trip he marched 


431 





2,000 miles with a detachment of the 
Chinese Red 


military 


Army, the first outsi‘e 


observer to visit the Comm 


nistoc d areas. He was so impressed 


1 seen and with the 
terminating the 
shipments of American materials to 
Japan that on returning Hankow he 
took a long chance and pe 
correspondents to quote h 
stories which they promptly filed based 
upon his remarkable experiences. The 
instanta- 


reaction in Washington was 


neous a warning immediately came 


through that he was not to speak out 
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| nder and never again 
luring f ol war, was placed in 
d ommand of men, Called together 
on April 1, 1943, the men of the bat 
talion, many of whom were crying with 
f ird Lieutenant Colonel Alan 
Shapley, Carlson's successor, bluntly an- 
nounce that he didn't think much of 
this Gung Ho busmess and that he 


didn't intend to command “a Boy Scout 


outfit."” Thus ended the experiment with 
“ethical ndoctrination” and democ- 
racy’ in the Marine Corps. 

Back in the States before he took part 


in the Tarawa engagement and prepared 


1 ! 
the brilliant plans for the assault on 


Saipan and Kwajalein, Carlson was ten- 
dered a luncheon by Edward C. Carter 
Relations at 
Around the 


at the 


Institute of Pacific 
the Downtown Association 
room were executives of such companies 


as the National City Bank, the Chase 


National Bank, Standard Oil, the Texas 
Company-—many of the same men that 
Carlson had personally interviewed 

to Pearl Harbor in an effort to 


top the shipment of war materials to 
Japan. But let Mike Blankfort tell the 


rest of the story: 


Carlson looked around him, and 
he felt an enormous anger. He 
thought of those whom he had left 
behind at Makin and Guadalcanal. 
He thought of rotting bodies, the 
drowned men of Makin, the dengue 
fever, the jungle sores, the vomitous 
meat. 

He his hand across the 
table in front of him and pushed 
dessert dish as if it were 


mov ed 


away a 


poison. 


I 
When he looked up again his face 
was angry. 


“I don't know precisely why I am 
here,” he said, “because I stopped 
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talking December 7 largely out 
a feeling of frustration occasi 
by fact that I had talked 
many of you gentlemen in 19 
1940. 

“Then I told y 


convinced—that 


the 


u of wh if [ v 
Japane 
tende 1 to war on us And I 


the 
leade 
with you to st P yr 
of arn 
about it 


He 


him. 


i 

the stupid _ 

pid | 

ing [ 


Japan. You did pn 


stared back at those staring 


The NATION 





ned 


| 
«~~ 


But my friend, Ned Carter, asked 


and I'm glad to ac 


me to speak, 
modate 


S 


him 

omeone coughed; someone 
dentally hit his 
rhed. 


tasse Cup; someone si 


“Let me tell about the ret 


on investments 


you 


alcanal.” 
And he told them. 


Today Carlson is a sick man, 


in retirement in a little town on 
On the eve of enter 
for the United States & 


in California, he was stricken wi 


Oregon coast. 


the race 


serious heart ailment and forced 
tire. “I've fallen apart like the 
horse shay,” he told his friends. 

It seems to me that, in tellin 
son's story, Michael Blankfort has 
ten the perfect biography. The st 


told with the skill of a brilliant scenar 


as scenes, episodes, and happening 
Carlson's life, beautifully interw: 


Spoo0 against < demi. 


at Makin and Guad. 





and put together, are permitted to \ 


fold naturally, as the man might sp 
The author, one of Carlson's close 
sonal friends, is surely one of the 
inconspicuous of biographers. Throu 
out the book, one has the feeling t! 
is Carlson and the Raiders who are 
ing the story, notably in the remar! 
narrative devoted to the raid on M 


Island. However badly Carlson has {are< 


at the hands of the Marine Corps 


torians—the official history deliberat 
omits his name from the list of « 


ners of the Legion of Merit—he 
tainly cannot 


biographer. Carlson, as Rewi Alley ! 


said of him, belongs “to the next 
of creative man—man who will m 
his environment and tear a new fur: 


complain of his pres 


into the unkuown.”’ The one truly gr 


democrat I have ever known, h« 


man in whose presence, in these ragee for 


times, one can still feel some con! 
that greatness in human nature 1s 
a myth, 


CAREY MCWILLIAMS 
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“Tyfonsteur Verdoux”’ 


MOTION PICTUR 
TUTTE 


CHARLES CHAPLIN 
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Featuring MARTHA RAYE 


ond ISOBEL ELSOM + MARILYN NASH «+ ROBERT LEWIS 
CHARLES 


Writt and Directed by 


R rt} 


CHAPLIN 
r Dryden 


Released Through United Artists 


Continuous Perf 
250 merranine 


daily (Matinees $1.80, Evenings $2.40) . 


Mail Orders Accepted 
BROADWAY THEATER at S3rd Street 
CUCU CLC Cocco Soo 


* Popular Prices * Doors Open 9 


seats will be reserved for the matinee and evening performances | 
Seats on Sale at the Box Office 


:30 a.m. 
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play, brilliantly 

written, acted 
and staged.” 
—Garland, 

Journal-Amer. | 


“A very funny | 





LYCEUM THEA., 
Evenings 8:49. 


MAX GORDON presents 


BORN YESTERDAY 


The Hilarious Comedy Hit by GARSON KANIN 
45th Street East of Bway. CH 4-4256 
Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 2:40. 




















FREDRIC 
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“A completely 
and 
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satisfying | 
enjoyable com- 
edy.” 
—Chapman, 


News 
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The New Smash Hit by RUTH GORDON 
Directed by Garson Kenia 
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NTENSELY MOVING."—N. Y. Post 


JIMMY STEWART 


DONA REED 


in FRANK CAPRA'S 


‘It's A Wonderful Life’ 
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TEP BY STEP’ 


°© ANNE JEFFREYS 





BROOKLYN 
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DYKER 
GREENPOINT 
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"GREAT PICTURE! 


JANE WYATT 


ABSORBING ENTERTAINMENT!" 


—wN. Y. Post 


DARRYL F. ZANUCK presents 


DANA ANDREWS 


OMERANG! 


LEE J. COBB 
Directed by ELIA KAZAN 
—AND— 


EZVOUS WITH ANNIE’ 


FAYE MARLOWE 


ALBERT © 
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MELVYN DOUGLAS & HERMAN LEVIN present 


“CALL ME MISTER” 


THE NATIONS TOP MUSICAL REVUE 
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in association with JOSHUA LOGAN 
“DEFINITELY A HIT.”—Morchouse Sun 


JOHN LOVES MARY 


4 New Comedy by NORMAN KRASNA 
Directed by MR. LOGAN 


MUSIC BOX, 45th Street, West of B'way 
Evenings 8:40 Matiness Wed. & Sat. 2:40 





“& DELIGHT.”—Walter Winchell 
HELEN HAYES ” 
HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


4 New Comedy by ANITA LOOS 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


BROADHURST, 44th St., West of Bway 
Evenings 6:40. Ma‘*inees Wed and Sat. 2:40 





ALL TRIUMPHANT. *'"—Barnes, Herald Tribune 


ETHEL MERMAN 


tn the Musical Smash 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN 


Maustc end Lyrica by IRVING BERLIN 
Book by HERBERT & DOROTHY FIELDS 
withRAY MIDDLETON Direeted by Joshua Logan 


IMPERIAL Thea., 45th St., West of B'way 
Eves. #30 Sharp. Mats. Wed. & Sat 2:36 Sharo 
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Songs by Harold Rome «+ Sketches by Arnold Auerbach + Staged ny Robert Gordon . p 
New York: NATIONAL Thea.—v»vith Jane KEAN Set ¢ 
Cleveland: HANNA Thea.—v»vith Betty KEAN) n 
“BROADWAY ’S BIGGEST REVUE HIT!” —Life Magazine an | 
“SETS BROADWAY ON :fS EAR.''—ATKINSON, Times 

By ARTHUR MILLER ° Staged by ELIA KAZAN wer 

Beth MERRILL, Arnold KENNEDY, Ed BEGLEY og 
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Buy Your Books Through THE NATION p 
[Ee wild - 

Nation readers can avail themselves of our offer to send them any “oie 
book at the regular publisher’s price post-free if payment is received ' = cheng 
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o C.O.D.’s outside the United States. When ordering, |B York 1 

please give B..1 of author and publisher, if possible. Make checks \Miwell + 
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pCarnegie Hall (Set 665; 
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> 
, even with 
5 Pan ts slowet 
, portions which cause 
efer Ro izin ski's performance. 
nd of the Boston seorw is 

1 with warmth and luster that 
1g in the rec onthe sound of the 
how- 


y . ] l 
York Philharmonic, which 


k 
; clarity and distinctness that are 
in the recorded sound of the 
ymphony. And the Boston 

comes off 


performan e 
turbing noises f 
sturbing noises ©) 


with the di 


ng bits 


en some of the enga, 
I's music that Beecham has 


1 for a projected ballet called 
The Great Elopement"’— beautifully 


ned by the London Philharmonic 
ut reproduced with 


his direction, [ 
ient brightness 1093; 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s engaging “‘Rus- 

Easter’ Overture, which most of 
and falsified 
kowski’s performances, has been 
-d by Ormandy the Phila- 

Orchestra for umbia (Set 


as sensati ynalize d 
and 
Col 


$3). The performance is good; 
yrded sound only fair: soft pas- 
siges and those for solo instruments, 


violin, are remark- 
but the massed 
1 


ng the solo 
listinct in space; 


r 
e barely heard in big sonorities 
sa ee ek romatl 
e ; aeailien Dut iaCK tne armcn 
ster they had in the ak jemy of 


same orche as the 
Hood Dell con- 
1 by Mitropoulos from the piano 
kofiev’s Piano Concerto No. 3 
Set 667: $4). Hearing the work after 
years I like it even more 
serformance seem 
piano sound 
individually—though the one 
the warmth and luster, and the 
ver the rich resonance it should have; 
concerted passages the orchestra 
nds too far back of the piano. 
fearing Sibelius’s Fourth Symphony 
after a number of years recalls to mind 
the incredible nonsense that was written 
those pretentious snorts of the 
drass, those ominous drum-rolls, those 
ries of the aan Ww hich I 
ad as unconvincing now as I did ther 
tformance with fr Sow 
x Philharmonic seems good, and is 
i) seed toad again without 
the warmth and luster that it had in 
$5). 
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playi 
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i mumber of 


I did; and the 
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I have just had an instructive ex- 





ynd-hand records 
English dealer 


1! ror 
announces his wiilingness to pur- 
chase unwanted record 


who 
s ‘in fiber-playe d 

amditian °° } O: as ' ye 
condaitio who iistS a slight ly steel dg 


the price 


copy of a recording at half 





KI ae on | laewean’’ ny 
of a presumably “‘fiber-played” copy, 
who stocks several brands of thorn 
needles but none of steel, and who in 

t 1 al ’ ? ’ 
all this illustrates the prevailing English 


playing records with 
revents the wear that 
I ne That idea is a 
which the En —and many 
because 


needles 
by use of ste 
glish 


11 
aeiusion 


Americans—continue to enjoy 








the thorn not on! ys the rding 
but conceals its destruction inability 
to re S ¢ nigh tr $ 
preves ie frightful noises of filed- 
dov prooves at Ca m thn f ° 
ords w 1 I ayed with a wide- 
range jewel-pcint Brush pickup or even 
with a Zenith that us OF at 4,000 of 
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And finally I ! i received Vic- 
tor’s announcement that it will release 
next year a recor yf Handel's ‘Mes- 
siah” 1 itly 1 I und by 
Beecham, which is only t ver- 
sion ever recorded 





| LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 








Edits Du Bois Papers 


Dear Sirs: The undersigned is engaged 
in editing the letters and papers of 
William Edward Burghardt Du Bots. 
Will those having ch manuscripts 
please commu e with me at 1015 


Washington Avenue 
HERBERT 


March 26 


APTHEKER 
Brookl; .. 


Help for Anti-fascists 


Dear Sirs: 
ocrats and sincere 
survived 
need of our help and 

Here is what your readers can ie 

1. “Adopt” an anti and send 
food directly. The International Soli- 
darity Committee, Room 516, 303 
Fourth Avenue, will send you a name 
and address and shipping instructions. 

2. Contribute for and medicine. 
(The excellent CARE package is now 
only $10.) 

These brave men and women are our 

ullies in the fight for a be t 
is Our Opportunity and privilege to } 
them. ROY L. REUTHER 
New York, March 27 


Thousands of devoted dem- 
nti-fascists who have 
on 


concentrat camps are in 


encouragem ent. 


fascist 


food 


1 T 
tter world. I 





“Write Makes Might” 
Dear Sirs: As the E 


proceeds, with the 


ghtieth Congress 
reins of leaders! 
the hands of reactionaries, many Ii! 
are left - a feeling 
lessness and confusion. 
The Committees | 

offer one easy solution. Named for the 
committees which, in 1772, proved an 
effective organ of early American patri- 
ots for dernand ing freedom rather than 
tyranny, on endeavors to 
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e Who governs England? 
e Where's England Heading? 
READ 
WHAT DO YOU KNOW 
ABOUT BRITISH LABOR? 


David Shub and 
Robert Alexander 


introduction by Normoen Angell 


A 65-pace pamphiet packed 
with facts about the new cov 
erning pewer 1 Great Britals 


A “must” for the well informed 


“ post 


RAND BOOKSTORE 


7 EAST 15% ST NEW YORK 3 














Crossword Puzzle No. 207 


By JACK BARRETT 
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ACROSS 


She is not quite normal 

On some we depend for power, 
others we swee, away 

Where it is pleasant to be 

You see me about twice in this 
representation 

French preparatory school 

Stir 

American pirate of some repute 
Keeping nothing tied up 

She is a sort of sewing-bee 

3 A lemon’s perhaps the answer, but 
it’s no joke 

A high tone 

Many of its occupants get cured 


23 Chanter 


Lamb’s father 

A sad eel is let out 

3 Oliver Cromwell’s son-in-law 

N. C. 0O.’s 

Turns to account 

Thin skin 

Luke finds it a little more than this 
London’s broadest thoroughfare 
Collection of hunters 

Money comes to him 

May be had for a song from a 
merchant 


DOWN 
A nobody 
Re-leases 
Voltaire thought it as well to kill 
one from time to time to encourage 
the others 
. Watery fruit 
The devil of a time 
Doff 


7 Celebrated—but not the man who 
runs the magazine 
Raced for the tree 
Irish form of Helen 
Might be a Harvard fellow or—the 
Granta 
Not an owl, but another wise bird 
(4-3) 

3 You get them in the neck 
The very atmosphere of Scotland 
He is big enough to tell the time 
Caroline archipelago island group 
Chin whiskers 
Not one from whom you would 
expect much indulgence 
Draw idly 
African animal 
Something for Oliver’s pipe rather 
than Roland’s horn 
A wandering friend of Pythias turns 
up 

3 Watch your ----, son 
Scottish river 
Gab or slug 


O—O—- 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 206 

ACROSS :—1 DRAPER: 5 IMPRESS; 10 
SAFETY-PIN; 11 INURE; 12 DUELIST; 13 
READIST; 14 SMASH; 16 BARMECIDE; 18 
ROUNDHEAD,; 20 GENIIT; 22 DECORUM; 
24 EUNUCHS; 26 ELLEN; 27 DISCERNED; 
28 SORCERY; 29 SPLASH. 
DOWN :—1 RIFLE; 3 PETTISH; 4 REP- 
UTABLE: 5 INNER; 6 PRIVATE; 7 ERUDI- 
TION; 8 SHEATHE; 9 ASIDES; 15 AVUN- 
CULAR; 17 REDRESSES; 18 REDNESS; 19 
DURANCE; 20 GENTEEL; 21 INSIDE; 23 
MIDDY; 25 CONES. 
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The NATIO 
political purposes by the Soviet Union 


and its satellites may be less skeptical 
if they read Moorad’s report of wh 
happened to the Red Cross supplies we 
shipped to Poland during the war.” 

I cannot comment from experience 
in other countries, ner do I know jp 
detail about Red Cross work, but I cap 


4 


| comment upon UNRRA’s shipment of 


approximately $250,000,000 of relief 
rehabilitation supplies to the 


| Ukraine and Byelorussia, almost three. 


i f 





1 of which was American jp 
origin. UNRRA has had missions jg 
both the Ukraine and Byelcrussia for 


quarters 


| over a year, totaling nearly thirty per. 


sons, chiefly American. The members of 
these missions have traveled 
down western Russia discharging their 
duties as official observers of the distri. 
bution of such relief and have obtained 
10 evidence of any mjsappropriation. 
In fact, the distribution was considered 
to be carefully regulated, swift, and 


up and 


| efficient. 


Mr. White indicated in his review 
that his experience was confined to 
Moscow. In 1946 for several months | 
had offices in Kiev and Odessa. I alse 


| made inspection trips to Kharkov, Dnie-§ 


propetrovsk, Zaporozhe, Zhitomir, Pol: 
tava, Kremenchug, Lwow, and Minsk 
and I made several trips to Moscow 
Other members of UNRRA have gons 
to other parts of western Russia. Fur- 
thermore, American correspondents have 
made two trips through these areas to 
report on UNRRA activities. I have 
never seen or heard any claim that there 
was any misappropriation of any of the 
thousands of tons of UNRRA goods, 
chiefly food, which was so desperatelj 
needed in that area. 
MARSHALL MacDUFFIE 

Formerly Chief of UNRRA 

Mission to the Ukraine 
New York, March 27 


»FUR REMODELING: 


Superb Wokmanship and Styling 
Economically 


M. SCOTT— FURS 


236 West 30th Street New York 1, N.Y. 
LOngecre 5-4917 
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FOR SALE-STOCKINGS 





LADIES ALL-NYLON stockings, first qual 
ity, 45 gauge. Sunlure—beautiful Spmng 
shade, minimum 3 pairs, $1.25 per pair post’ 
paid. Sizes 8% to 10%. Send check or money 
order to LAUER’S MAIL ORDER CO, 
1528 49th St., Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 
CIGARETTES 

CIGARETTES—Popular brands; minimum 
3 cartons. Price $1.45 per carton; postpaid. 
Send check or money order, ACE MAIL 
ORDER CO., East Orange 1, N. J. 
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